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THE PROMINENCE 


HERE have been times when activity and enterprise 
were so great that the citizen was ahead of the 
architect. All this is now so changed that at 
present there is not enough work to go round. Time 

was when the harvest was plenteous and the labourers 
in the field of architecture were few; when, in fact, the enter- 
prising young architect had but to show the strong bent of his 
mind in the art of beautiful building and his countrymen 
recognised his qualifications and turned to him, bestowing 
upon him confidence and often treating him rather as an in- 
spired individual in the matter of building. There must be a 
town hall—who was to provide it? The church must have a 
new aisle—who was to contrive it? Who was to build a new 
county court, for a new judicial circuit had been created ? 
Or it may have been that a new market house must be provided, 
ot how could facilities for the trade of the district be met ? In 
such situations the public-spirited leaders of the community 
felt that they were confronted by a problem without being able 
to chance upon any solution unless they could find someone 
who had the necessary artistic instinct. One can picture the 
city magnates of the time belabouring their wits to contrive 
something, and perhaps certain of the families in the neigh- 
bourhood would come forward with visionary schemes upon 
which they would place great store, without seeing exactly 
how the thing was to work. There have been times when the 
architect was at a premium. Now so much is changed. Owing 
to slow recovery after a great war occasion for enterprise has 
to be created and industry aroused and interest stimulated. 
A deal of leeway has to be made up; a new spirit needs to be 
infused into everything. 

Architects are running into the danger of finding them 
selves in a stagnant back-water, out of sight and therefore 
out of mind. They need to be more emergent, we are told 
“ albeit without being ‘shoppy.’ We wish to soar above all 
that to the higher atmosphere more worthy of our art and 
ourselves.” There is a danger of the world generally regarding 
architects askance as being given to commercialism, and they 
must see to it that they do not favour this notion. They need 
rather to be in advance of the public, rather as promoters than 
followers; more as pioneers than as automata acting only 
uncer external stimulus or incentive. For they ought to be 
creators declaring the spirit that is in them to vitalise and 
encourage. They need to get back to that spirit that has long 
gon by which offers to an apathetic world something of a re- 


birt ; to a spirit which points a better way. The architect 
hee‘s to be emergent without being guilty of self-advertising, 
and lis art more prominent without being self-conscious. To 
tt 


this ond he may do well to adopt a more aggressive policy, with 


gre.\cr advantage to himself and to the public as the dis- 
sen nator of new ideas. These are hardly the days of patronage, 


wh: : belongs to a bygone era. No longer is the architect the 


pro” ising friend in need of the public; he tends to become 
‘or. tten, and, indeed, superseded. The architect had better 
be |. advance of the public in his art, and he would do well 
to 


mote schemes, and be ready with the solution of problems 
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before they present themselves, rather than follow in the wake 
of a popular movement. 

It is suggested rather that architects might very profitably 
formulate schemes on paper, and by other means, whether 
graphically or by literature, induce the public to turn a favour- 
able eye on their endeavours, stir interest, and turn away 
apathy—that blight which is pervading so many activities at 
the present time. They need to kindle warmth and encourage 
circulation of ideas. Would it not be of real service to promote 
among architects the production of designs, the abolition of 
dead art, to clear the ground of the obsolete, and to draw 
attention to what is really ripe for advancement’ To hold 
exhibitions periodically for the illustration of such schemes 
would also be a fitting sequel. We remember many years ago 
Norman Shaw gave the world a scheme for the new lay-out 
of Piccadilly Circus; what has become of it? It has been 
considered in Germany, as will be seen from the article we print 
on another page. But this is only one in a hundred of different 
projects which many architects might voluntarily take up ; 
not like subjects set for an examination, but something which 
will reach maturity in the fulness of time. Architects want 
quietude for reflection in these days. They need to dwell on 
something and not to rush with ill-considered haste from one 
point to another. Their attitude in all such matters should 
rather be that of the philosopher than that of a traveller—to 
ponder, and not plunge to and from points of only superficial 
and temporary interest. 

Besides popular exhibitions of architectural schemes there 
might be popular architectural lectures upon them, and the 
success of the R.J.B.A. course of popular lectures last year 
encourages the belief that the general public would be interested. 
Should these be successful they would have the double effect 
of creating interest in these matters in the mind of the public, 
and of affording an opportunity to their originators to make 
their mark as designers, so that, should their ideas come under 
the notice of public bodies, there would be a chance of doing 
something really great and useful. British architects should 
endeavour to do for London what Hausmann did for Paris, 
or what Von Hansen and Hasenauer did for Vienna. They 
should not rest on their oars till the moment arrives when 
schemes are required, but should have them ready-hatched, 
The need for large projects will not disappear, and the more 
comprehensive they are the less likely are they to become 
obsolete. The need for a large piazza from 
Trafalgar-square past St. Paul's, Covent Garden, on the north 
side of the Strand, to Long Acre, will not become out of date 
for many a day, in connection with a monumental “ Bridge 
of Triumph ” to span the river at Charing Cross, and it may 
materialise in time when funds are forthcoming, although 
perhaps not in our time. Then there are the new railway 
stations and rebuilding of Southwark which will have to come. 
But there are many other vast improvements which will be 
required, and many other projects to be put forward in the 
Metropolis. From such dreams the mind of the architect 
should not be rudely awakened. 
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NOTES. 

THE first of the presidential] 

Manchester addresses for the new session 
and pa e 

Unification. °f societies allied to the 

R.1.B.A. was delivered las* 
week by Mr. Francis Jones, President of 
the Manchester Society of Architects, who 
made some vigorous remarks on the sub- 
ject of unification and registration and 
the election of the present Council of the 
R.I.B.A. It will be of interest to hear the 
views of the Presidents of other allied 
societies—and for these we shall not have 
to wait long—as in this way we may obtain 
some indication of provincial opinion on 
the recent election and some corroboration 
or otherwise of the belief that the election 
showed a widespread desire to reverse the 
unification and registration policy of the 
late Council. Mr. Jones’s address, which 
we give on p. 576, contains little or no- 
thing to suggest that Manchester’s opinion 
has changed. 





Tue Town Planning Exhibi- 


Town tion, arranged by the Man- 
Plannieg chester and District Joint 
Exhibition, ,, _ pl r nee 
Manchester. /OWN anning Advisory 


Committee, and shown in the 
Town Hall, was a revelation to those who 
had an opportunity of viewing it. The 
exhibition was unusually instructive and 
interesting, and showed what excellent 
work is being done by local authorities 
and their advisers in the preparation of 
town planning schemes for various parts 
of the country, but it must have been a 
surprise to everyone to notice the un- 
doubted interest of the public in the 
exhibition and the large number of chil- 
dren who were taken in conducted parties 
to see the plans and models. It is difficult 
to imagine such an exhibition being so 
well supported in London by the general 
public, and those responsible for the 
exhibition are to be congratulated in every 
way. 





In Mr. Walter Cook’s excel- 
Sentiment. lent pamphlet on “* Specu- 
and Wages. lative Building” he says 

the general’ feeling appears 
to be that the cost price of building will 
eventually settle down to a level of 
about 50 per cent. above the pre-war 
price, leaving out of account the fluctua- 
tions due to supply and demand. He 
does, not agree with the view that prices 
will sink to pre-war levels, because this 
would mean that wages would sink to 
pre-war levels. “I do not think, and 
sincerely hope, that they will never do 
so. They cannot do so if we are to make 
good the promises made to the men who 
fought for us.” We thoroughly respect 


Mr. Cook’s opinions, and we draw atten- 
tion to them with the object of inquiring 
whether we may be centring our hopes 








upon a supposition which is doubtful. 
It is, of course, a tremendous problem 
in philosophy to work out the mngid 
application of economic laws to human 
life, and it is a matter for the individual to 
consider exactly what conditions he had 
in mind which would comply with the 
promises made in the heat of the war fever. 
Our intentions may be good, but it may 
be ‘that what we are hoping for is an 
economic jimpossibility, at least ‘in the 
sense that the result might be very 
different ‘from what is expected. | We 
assume that the ‘general idea is that a 
higher basis ‘of wages for the workmen 
should be maintained, but presumably 
we mean the workman to be better off. 
or, in other words, to have better con- 
ditions for his money. 


AT once we are face to face 


Real ard With the question of real 
Fictitiius wages, and the fact that 
Weses. commodities would be dearer 


than pre-war—as they are 
at the moment. If the! cost price of 
building settles down fat 50 per cent. 
above pre-war, surely we must assume 
that everything else will settle at this 
level. We deplore the suffering which 
is being caused through unemployment, 
and we respect the motives in trying to 
keep up wages, but we would be glad 
if anyone could show that the workman 
would be any better off on a stabilised basis 
of wages and prices higher than pre-war 
level. All evidence hitherto has gone to 
prove that the workman is actually worse 
off owing to the fact that wages and prices 
of food move in a vicious circle, with the 
prices of food showing a reluctance to 
deflate quickly enough to avoid the hard- 
ships caused by lower wages. The ques- 
tion of striking a stabilised wage basis 
is not, however, the whole problem; we 
discover by experience that we have still 
to find and maintain good trade and 
employment for everyone. There is a 
flaw somewhere in our economic theories 
when wages in certain industries are 
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100 per cent. above pre-war standards, 
and nearly all workers are on organised 
short time. Undoubtedly great 
certainty exists regarding the futur 
stabilised level of post-war prices, and 


‘ss. Th 


is difficult even to hazard a gu 


alternations of boom and slump, the 
queer relation of wages to prices, and of 
production to prosperity, have becom 


admittedly incomprehensible to laymer 





So we are to have our Charing 





Charing (‘pos Bridge after all, and 

Cross tom a 

Bridge. many other TOO things 
besides. We can only hope 





that the daily paper is right when it 
gives us this information; what Lon 
doners cannot or will not do for them- 
selves others are to do for them. The 
cable says “a London-American syndl- 
cate is negotiating for the lease of import- 
ant sites in Central London and its plans § 
include a scheme for the improvement i 
of the Strand and Charing Cross district, § 
the removal of the S.E. & Chatham 

Railway station, and the constructio 

of a new bridge across the Thames wit 





big office buildings, hotels, and an opera 
house.” If the designs are good and 
the money forthcoming we shal! indeed 
have reason to congratulate ourselves 
that our lack of foresight and enterpmse 


is being made up for by someone wit! 
long vision and imagination. 


Tuovucu the freedom of the 


, iy he 
Unlicensed individual should t dD 


Freedom. restricted in any ar)itfar) 
way, and he shouid abl 
to go about his business withou' beim 
impeded by fussy interference wth bis 
liberty of action, it should not be forzott! 
that the public interest ranks ant & 
that this liberty may go too We . 


think that it is disregarded when = P" 
poses of trade or business the cha : 
our streets suffers harm. Yet bho. ot 
we find, placed down in the centr 
quiet town of traditional chara 
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.ost unsightly shop front, garage or other 
-emises, erected without any regard for 
e inhabitants or the amenities of the 
treet which they disfigure. Many of our 
incient country towns are suffering 
erribly in this way, and there would 
’ :pear to be little or no appreciation of 
,e great harm done, and no local public 
)pinion sufficiently interested to intervene 
vainst the injury. It is a common sight 
to see any kind of ugly premises that will 
serve the purpose erected, often in 
prominent positions, regardless of the 
iniury done to the character of the town 
.d street, and buildings of beautiful 
character are either pulled down 
vether or mutilated for the purpose 
making room for such erections or 
iserting new fronts. This outrage goes 
in without let or hindrance so far as we 
know, and there seems to be no means 
whereby this mutilation can be prevented, 
inless our citizenship 
active and militant against the unlicensed 


becomes mort 
freedom of commercial interests to over 
ride everything else. We have not much 
faith in committees of public taste, but 
a greater interest shown by the locality 
over its own possessions would create a 
public spirit which would soon make itself 
felt. 


We have on several occasions 
referred to the enormous cost 
to the country of having to 


Relief in 
Wages. 
support in complete idleness 

such large numbers of unemployed, and 
have urged the need for a better system 
There is great cause for improved methods 
to relieve the country and local authorities 
from so great a burden as is involved in 
present methods of relief. We are, 
therefore, glad to hear that 
1uthorities are arranging to send depu 
tations to study the new system which 


local 


is now working at such places as Leicester, 
Pontypool, Lowestoft, &c., where the 
enterprising District Councils have 
idopted a new method of meeting unem- 
ployment by providing profitable work 
for the able-bodied, as against maintain- 
ng them in idleness. Croydon has also 
t a good example in the same direction, 
iving adopted a system under which 
stead of paying relief to the destitute 
‘Guardians provide them with a ticket 
so many days’ work under the Town 
incil upon relief work, and the men 
paid wages by them equivalent to 
amount of relief granted. This, if 
ely administered, is in all ways a 
at improvement ; so much better for 
men than enforced idleness, the best 
them hating the system of doles 
nsely, Investing thus the relief 
ited in labour, it returns again in the 
k done, and, instead of accumulating 
the cost is reduced by the value 
the productive work, which can be 
against it. To the Labour Party 
ist be given the credit for the initiating 
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of this better method of dealing with 
unemployment, they having constantly 
urged the importance of organising work 
of national utility, such as roads, harbours, 
afforestation, &c., occupying the mer in 
useful work instead of wasteful idleness 


ry 


fue Leatherhead District 


Sheds, &c » Council has taken a step of 
on Housing 


Estates. “Orie 


interest in instructing 

its architect, Mr. H. Gard 
ner, to prepare a sketch for sheds for 
the tenants of its housing scheme who 
desire to keep cycles, garden barrows, 
tools or poultry. The sheds will all be of 
a uniform design and will be a great im 
provement on the usual odd and freak-like 
erections so often erected by tenants. 
Accommodation for cycles, tools, &e., is 
needed by tenants of small houses, but it 





Ker 569 


is desirable that such structures as are 
erected should not be an eyesore. 





THE generous tribute to the 


The Port architect of the new Port of 
of gua London building, made by 
Offices. i8count Devonport, Chair 


man of the Port of London 
Authority, at the opening proceedings on 
Tuesday, is worthy of comment, as. the 
work of the architect rarely receives 
adequate recognition at such functions. 
The occasion was exceptional, and the 
applause with which Lord Devonport’s 
remarks were received must have been 
gratifying to the architect, while the 
knowledge that recognition was 
accorded will be a satisfaction to Mr.- 
Cooper's brother-architects and all who 
wish to see the work of the architects of 


such 


s.milar buildings properly recognised. 





Beit:sh Empire Exhibition, Wembley: Eastern Tower of Stadium. (See p. 577.) 
Messrs. Jonn W. Srursoy, PP.R.1.B.A. and Maxwett Ayrton, F.R.1.B.A., Architects, 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 


Mr. Hamilton H. Turner, F.S.I., has removed 
to 18, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. 


R.I.B.A. Exhibition of Architecture. 


It has been found necessary to postpone until 
further notice the exhibition of British architec- 
ture which was to have been opened on Novem- 
ber Ist in the Galleries of the Royal Institute. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. 

It is announced that H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught has kindly consented to unveil the 
Roll of Honour which has been erected at the 
Institution of Civil ineers -to the memory 
of its members and students who lost their lives 
in the war. The ceremony will take place at 
4 p.m. on Friday, October 27. 


Proposed Institute of Paint and Varnish Techno. 
logists. 


It has been decided by members of the Oil 
and Colour Chemists’ Association and the Paint 
and Varnish Society to take steps to form 
the Institution of Paint and Varnish Tech- 
nologists. One of the activities of the new body 
will be the prosecution of organised research, 
apart from that which is conducted in private 
laboratories. 


R.I.B.A. Archibald Dawnay Scholarships. 


Owing to Mr. 0. 8. White, of the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture, being unable 
to take up his R.I.B.A. Archibald Dawnay 
Scholarship, a fresh award has been made in 
favour of Mr. C. H. Hutton, of the Liverpool 
University School of Architecture. The Scholar- 
ship, which is £25 per year for two years in 
value, is intended to foster the study of advanced 
construction 


The London Society. 


The following lectures have been arranged in 
connection with the London Society for the 
season 1922-1923:—November 10, 1922.— 
(Special arrangements are being made for this 
meeting, which will be announced later) ; 
December 8, 19z2.—Mr. Herbert A. Cox. Sub- 
ject: “London Before the Great Fire and 
Now”; January 12, 1923.—Mr. J. P. Orr. 
Subject: “The Transport and Open Space 
Problem in City Development”; February 9, 
1923.—Mr. Mervyn Macartney. Subject: 
** Wren’s London ” ; March 9, 1923.—Mr. Frank 
Pick. (Subject to be announced later); April 
13, 1923.—City Government by Commission. 
(Reader to be announced later.) 


Rheims Cathedral. 

Sir Aston Webb will preside at the lecture to 
be given at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects on Thursday, November 16, at 8.30 p.m., 
by Sir Isambard Owen, on the Cathedral of 
Rheims. Sir Isambard made a study of the 
Cathedral during several years before the war, 
and has an interesting set of lantern slides 
illustrating it. The hall is being lent for the 
occasion, and a collection will be made on behalf 
of the British Empire Fund towards the restora- 
tion of this, the sister church of our Westminster 
Abbey. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings is giving its help in organising the 
appeal, as it approves the lines on which the 
repairs will be carried out by the French Govern- 
ment, which has offered to place a tablet in that 
portion of the church reconstructed by the 
offerings of English people as a memorial to our 
fallen and a tribute of affection for France. 


Liverpool Architectural Society. 

The 75th session of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society was opened last week. In the 
course of his presidential address, Major Gilbert 
Frazer urged that their architecture must 
receive a greater appreciation from those who 
were well able to appreciate it if they were only 
given a lead. The development of their town 
must receive a more intimate consideration from 
themselves. The heaviest attack possible must 
be made upon official architecture. Architecture 
and art were much a matter of opinion when 
the results were above criticism, but Liverpool 
had already suffered so much and had been 
sufficiently disfigured by the official architect 
that it was their duty to rescue the citizen from 
his hands in the future. Reviewing the past 
year, Major Frazer said that of large building 
works there had been little. There was nothing 
for the architect to shed tears of regret about 
in their housing schemes. Architects in Liver- 
pool had played no part in the big housing 
schemes that lay on the outskirts of the town. 
It would have been better indeed for the poor 
ratepayer if their services had been sought, as 
it was obvious that the extraordinary over- 
payment that formed the subject of a recent 
inquiry would never have been possible had the 
policy defined by their society and laid before 
the Housing Committee by means of a deputa- 
tion been accepted by that committee. 


Old London Bridge Arch. 

According to the Daily Telegraph, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in a letter to the Lord 
Mayor, says he has been a good deal disgusted 
by the contemplated destruction of the historic 
arch of the original London Bridge. Knowing 





Details of Carving. Port of London Authority Bu lding. Tewer Hill. 
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Detail of Carving, Port of London 
Authority Building. 


Mr. Epwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
the Lord Mayor’s interest in matters historical 


and archeological, and especially in the old 
buildings of the City of London, he hopes that 


his influence may be exercised for the preserva- . 


tion of that historic record of the past, and of 
its place in English history. ; 
The old London Bridge arch is now being 
demolished, but, subject to the approval of the 
City Corporation and the acceptance of the 
British Empire Exhibition authorities, it will 
be re-erected in the exhibition grounds at 
Wembley. It has been offered to the exhibi- 
tion authorities by Mr. Tilden Smith, owner 
of the buildings which are being erected on 
the present site of the arch, and Sir Robert 
McAlpine & Sons, contractors. They will bear 
all the costs of conveyance and re-erection. 


eo 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Ryde. 
For tHE Town Covunctt.—Designs for 4 
pavilion to be erected in the Esplanade Gardens, 
Ryde. (See advertisement in The Builder this 


week.) 





Other Competitions. 


Other competitions still open include the 
following (the dates given are, first the sending: 
in date, and second the issue of The Builder in 
which full particulars were given): Colombo 
Town Hall (Nov. 1, July 14): | abour Saving 
Bungalow (Nov. 1, Aug. 7); Chicago 7ribune 
Building (Nov. 1, Sept. 15); Birkenhesd War 
Memorial (Vec. 29, Sept. 15) ; Hospital & 
America (Jan. 15, 1923, Sept. 29) ; Port Said 
War Memorial (March 31, 1923,"Se)t- 29) 
A. and §.A.P.U. Essay (Oct. 31, Sept. 29)5 
Oli Cranleighan Cricket Pavilion (Oc’ ©). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bungalows. 

Sm,—Your issue for October 6 was most 
nteresting and informative on the subject of 
bungalows, but as for the past twenty years I 
have told candidates for small houses that 
bungalows cost more than two-floor arrange- 
ments I was taken aback at being instructed 
in the exact opposite by the writer who explores 
that topic in your pages. 

He actually claims that the bungalow effects 
a saving in foundations by reducing the neces- 
sary spread under walls! No one could surely 
make such a statement who had had experience 
of the facts. The foot run of foundations in a 
bungalow is nearly twice that of a two-floor plan ; 
the off-sets of footings and concrete (if any) is 
determined by the by-laws or by local custom ; 
the reduction of a few hun pounds in 
weight per superficial foot of area of spread does 
not come into consideration; the depth of 
foundations is the same and the thicknesses of 
walls substantially the same in both cases. The 
foundations of a bungalow, that is to say, cost 
nearly twice as much as those necessary for a 
two-floor house. The roof costs more than 
twice as much because, besides being double 
the area, it is either wider in its spans or com- 
plicated with valleys. 

Your contributor further says that a ground 
floor of light joists (5 in. by 2 in.) on sleeper 
walls, or a solid floor on 4 in. of screeded con- 
crete laid on 4 in. or 6.in. of dry rubbish, costs 
less than. suspended floors of heavier joists. 
The only. answer I have to this is—‘‘ No, it does 
not.” addition to this contradiction it may 
be pointed out that only a portion of the first 
floor. would call for deep joists, and that the 
bungalow arrangement doubles the quantity of 
ceiling joists—a consideration which cannot be 
overlooked in any discussion of saving on the 
omission of a first floor. Your writer is entitled 
to say that the cost of the staircase is saved, 
but surely this saving is more than absorbed b 
the extended passage-ways of a bungalow, eac 
superficial foot of which involves corresponding 
measures of roof and costly ground flooring ? 
The runs of drains are increased in the one-floor 
plan, and the number of chimneys with attendant 
stalks above the roof is nearly doubled and the 
cost, surely, more than doubled. 

The foregoing are surely. plain facts. They 
have seemed to me so obvious that I have never 
taken measurements or made calculations to 
test them. Your contributor would produce 
matter of great interest if he were to support 
his statements by actual measurements of 
quantities and summaries of cost, and it is due 
from him to produce such evidence or to qualify 
assertions which are contrary to experience. 

Apart from questions of fact I find myself in 
opposition to many of the views expressed by 
your contributor. The special conveniences of 
service offered by a bungalow is a mere gloss—a 
chimera. It is, in fact, negligible, but even when 
it is recognised many people consider that the 
convenience to the servant of being able to carry 
bedroom slops across the entrance hall and past 
the drawing-room, instead of being put to the 
trouble of going upstairs to carry them half the 
distance, is overbalanced by the inconvenience 
to everyone except the servant. The game of 
puss-in-the-corner played by the host behind 
the bathroom door and the visitor in course of 
being smuggled from the drawing-room is apt to 
lose its zest after afew years ; and your contribu- 
tor has overlooked the two chief objections to 
ground-floor bedrooms in days when every man 
anc woman of healthy mind and body lives with 
opec windows. The first is the intolerable 
nuisvnce of the frank publicity of ground floor 
bediooms: neither the people outside in the 
gaiucn nor the persons within can for a moment 
forgct that each is liable to see or to be seen. 
Tho second is the very natural dislike in women 
to sleeping, or allowing young children to sleep, 
in rooms which a cat, dog, horse, cow, drunkard, 
madman or ill-disposed ruffian may at any hour 
Partly or wholly invade. 


Finally, I observe your contributor offering 
as a chief objection to bungalows the one 
quality which makes me et it is my duty 
to advise people not to build them. He con- 
siders that they are unlovely and that the two- 
floor houselet offers better opportunities for 
expressive design. My view is that the one- 
floor plan is always satisfactory to deal with, 
while to design a small two-floor cheap house 
with all the by-laws of the L.G.B. heaped on 
its shoulders is one of the most thankless and 
dispiriting of tasks. In my experience the 
public favours bungalows because they are 
“* pretty’; bungalows also have a sentimental 
appeal of simplicity and snugness—a “nest ” 
quality which we can all feel. For the rest they 
are, surely, the most inconvenient and most 
costly sorts of dwellings. 

I think if your contributor would support 
his assertions with figures and citations it would 
be a matter of great interest to others besides 
the present writer, who—until he is proved to 
be right— begs leave to veil his identity. 

“ Danpo.” 


Smr,—Surely “ A.R.I.B.A.” is in error when he 
states in his article in your issue for October 6 
that “like for like, accommodation for accom- 
modation and material for material certain 
definite economies are effected ” in favour of the 
bungalow. With the exception of the staircase 
space the same accommodation covers double the 
area if on one floor than it would on two, and 
therefore requires double the roof and double 
the foundations. The minimum wall of 9 in. 
with 18 in. footings is the same for one or two 
stories ,and the roof will be the same construc- 
tion whatever number of stories covered. 

In very small houses the staircase space is so 
large a proportion of the whole that it may 
compensate for extra cost of roof and founda- 
tions, but in anything larger there can be no 
doubt that the bungalow is the more costly 
arrangement. Are not the real advantages of 
the bungalow, the saving in labour in working, 
as rightly pointed out by ‘ A.R.I.B.A.,” and that 
touch of romance about a bungalow that allows 
of a less pretentious and less costly style of 
living without loss of caste, with, of course, a 
saving in initial cost if the more flimsy con- 
struction to which the bungalow lends itself, not 
“like for like, material for material,” is adopted ? 

One is struck, in examining the bungalow plans 
you give, with how few show any endeavour 
to separate decently the bedrooms from the 
living-rooms. If I had to pass through two 
living-rooms to get from my bedroom to the 
bathroom I should not consider the architect 
exonerated because he had succeeded in making 
the exterior look like a glorified pottery oven. 
Surely a tolerable degree of convenience is the 
first essential of good domestic planning. 


Eastham. Frank Gray WALLIs. 


[We submitted the above letters to our con- 
tributor, “‘ A.R.I.B.A.,” and have receivéd the 
following reply :— 

The greater ease of maintenance which the 
bungalow offers is applicable for the most part 
only to the small bungalow run with little or 
no outside domestic help. But, again, your 
correspondents ignore the claim which I make 
for the bungalow type, and that is the simpler 
standard of life which it implies. Finally, I 
still maintain that it is difficult to design a 
bungalow in the best English traditions of 
domestic architecture, since there is no tradition 
for bungalows in this country ; it is, therefore, 
often difficult to design in harmony with the 
surroundings. My experience does not appear 
to be identical with that of your cowenioutea, 
On a foot super basis I find the two-story dwel- 
ling working out at about £1 4s. = foot super, 
and a bungalow at 16s. 5d. ‘A large factor in 
this difference, for which your correspondents 
make no allowance, is the greater,ease in 
erection. My experience is that most country 
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builders—many of whom work preferably 
without quantities—will give a more favourable 
price for the one-story dwelling on this account. } 





The Housing Problem. 

Sm,—The leading article in your issue for 
the 6th inst. states that “the speculating buil- 
ders .. . have sounded the critical note 
and aired their views.” I should ‘be glad to 
learn when and where the speculating builder 
has expressed his views on the subject. One 
of the amusing aspects of the whole affair is 
that the only people really capable of solving 
the problem are about the only people who never 
write or speak publicly about it. The article 
further remarks that ‘‘ when asked to commence 
building it appears he (the speculating builder) 
prefers to wait until houses are so demonstrably 
profitable that he takes no risk.” A more 
absurd misstatement of the true facts could 
not be made. Within a mile of my office there 
are six separate builders erecting houses for 
sale to purchasers who have not materialised 
up to the present, and most districts have had 
more plans submitted to the local councils 
during the last few meetings than were sub- 
mitted before the war. 

Perhaps, however, the writer of ‘the article 
was thinking of “ building speculators,” not 


** speculating builders.” ; 
Thames Ditton. B. A. N. Kemp. 


[In our leading article on April 21 we com- 
mented on the criticisms of speculative builders, 
which were being discussed in the public Press. 
We do not blame the speculative builder or 
anyone for postponing building operations until 
economic conditions are more favourable; 
an economic law which is so obvious does not 
need any defence. It is the impression which 
is conveyed to the layman which matters, and 
we regret that the general impression of the 
criticisms from builders and speculative builders 
appears to be that the broad conception 
of housing as an ideal is ari affectation and 
consequently unpractical. We had not thought 
it possible to make a verbal distinction between 
‘ speculators,” but if we adopt the expression 
‘independent build-:,” as suggested by Mr. 
Walter Cook, we are not any nearer to the 
main problem of how to on | lapsing into or 
inheriting pre-war housing conditions. There 
is, no doubt, a certain amount of independent 
house building going on, but the evidence avail- 
able, including the recent statement of the 
National Federation of House Builders, indi- 
cates that there is not only an appalling 
shortage of houses but that economic conditions 
are unfavourable for building houses.—Ep.] 





New Course in Structural Mechanics. 


Srr,—Mr. Ewart Andrews is p red to give 
an advanced course of lectures on Tuesdays from 
7 to 9 p.m. at the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts if two or three more students apply. 
This should appeal to all young architects who 
wish to study this important subject more deeply. 
The elementary course which covers rather more 


.than the requirements of the R.1.B.A. Inter- 


mediate Examination is held at the same time. 
8. B. CauLFIErp. 


Query. 
A correspondent would like to know whether 
any Aquaria have been constructed in this 
country in recent years prior to 1922.' 


MEETINGS. 
Fripay, October 20. 

A. and 8. A. P. U.—Smoking Concert at 264, 
Strand, 7 p.m. (Saturday, Oct. 21, Visit to 
Sir John Soane’s Museum, 2.p.m.) 

Tuxspay, October 24. 
Liverpool Architectural Sodiety.—Mr. E. P. 





‘Hinde on “ Liverpool’ Architectural Society 


(Incorporated): Its Origin and History.” At 
13, Harrington-street. 
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THE PORT OF LONDON NEW BUILDING. 





Tur completion, upon the historic site of 
Tower Hill, of this notable building, which 
was formally opened by the Prime Minister, 
The Right Honourable David Lloyd George, 
O.M., on Tuesday last, is a memorable event. 
It signifies not only the great development of 
London as a port, which has been brought 
about by the wise consolidation of the private 
and conflicting interests which controlled the 
numerous dock undertakings prior to the 
establishment by Parliament, in 1908, of The 
Port of London Authority, ‘‘ for the purpose 
of administering and improving the port,” 
but it also indicates a welcome tendency on 
the part of public authorities to recognise 
more fully the effectiveness of fine architec- 
ture in increasing the esteem and confidence 
of the public in great business concerns and 
their undertakings. 

It is a matter of general congratulation and 
a happy augury for the future of architecture 
that two such great administrative bodies as 
the London County Council and the Port of 
London Authority should have adopted an 
enlightened view ‘of their responsibilities in 
the matter of providing themselves with 
headquarters in which their business could be 
transacted not only in the most efficient 
manner but under conditions and in an en- 
vironment which must necessarily redound to 
their credit, and add dignity and béauty to 
the every-day life of their employees and of 
the public generally. 

In announcing the result of the great com- 
petition for this important work in 1912, we 
remarked, referring to Mr. Edwin Cooper's 
drawings, that ‘‘ there can be no question 
that the best design has been chosen, 
whether from the point of view of the plan, 
which is masterly and should, we imagine, 
need little or nothing in the way of modifica- 
tion, or of architectural treatment, which 
is dignified and logical.’’ We added, ‘* in our 
opinion, the scheme was one which would, 
when completed, be worthy of any city in the 
world.”’ 

An inspection of the completed building 
fully confirms the opinion we formed of the 
merits of the design, and we would now go 
further, and say with but little reservation 
that this building, with its incomparable plan 
and original and imaginative treatment, its 
scholarly treatment and selection of detail, 
together with its wealth of fine material and 
craftsmanship, and in which, moreover, so 
high a standard of artistic and _ intellectual 
attainment is manifest throughout, not only 
must be at once placed in the very forefront 
of modern architectural achievement but may 
without impropriety be deemed not unworthy 
to rank with some of the great works of the 
Renaissance of similar scale. This may 
appear a somewhat bold pronouncement, but 
it is made advisedly after due consideration 
of all the circumstances and difficulties neces- 
sarily involved in the successful design and 
erection of a great building which, as well as 
requiring a monumental character, must also 
be perfectly adapted for everyday use and 
requirements. 

In arriving at a just appreciation of the 
respective merits of ancient and modern 
buildings the purposes which they are des- 
tined to fulfil must be taken into considera- 
tion, and it must also be borne in mind that 
the requirements of to-day are infinitely more 
complex and difficult to meet in a satisfactory 
architectural fashion than was the case for- 
merly, say, in the design of a great Renais- 
sance palace, where convenience and utility, 
as now understood, counted really for very 
little, the desire being very largely to display 
the power and munificence of the important 
personage for whom it was to be built. 

When, therefore. we find a great modern 
building in which formidable difficulties have 
been overcome, and every practical require- 
ment perfectly met, and, moreover, in such 


a manner as to have secured fine architectural 
results, the least that can be done is fully to 
recognise the ability of the designer and to 
award him the unstinted praise he has well 
deserved. Such an attitude of mind, if more 
generally assumed, would do much to en- 
courage our designers and to advance the art 
of architecture in the estimation of the public. 

The exterior of the building, with the ex- 
ception of the granite plinth, is of Portland 
stone, said to be obtained from the identical 
quarries opened up by Sir Christopher Wren. 
The external design is, first and foremost, a 
logical and monumental expression of the 
plan and the purpose of the building. The 
sides of the building face comparatively 
narrow and unimportant streets, and at the 
back what is now a fairly large open space 
is, apparently, to be built upon. It was, 
therefore, only in the frontage to Trinity- 
square and the immediately adjoining angles 
that the possibility was afforded of creating 
an arresting architectural effect. Here, then, 
the architect has concentrated all the great 
resources at his disposal in a forcible appeal 
to the imagination. That he has succeeded 
in producing a noble and impressive effect 
few will care to deny, although all will not be 
prepared to approve unreservedly the manner 
in which it has been obtained. That, perhaps. 
could scarcely be expected. ; 

Attention is at once drawn to the great 
scale of this elevation. Approached by a 
wide flight of steps. and some 8 ft. above 
the pavement. is the great portico of the 
Corinthian order, with its four fluted and 
cabled columns and _ wide panelled piers, 
flanked by pilasters reinforcing each end. The 
cornice of the entablature is no less than 
54 ft. above the pavement, and the columns 
themselves are 40 ft. in height. The entab- 
lature is surmounted by a balustrated attic 
story, and above all is the great tower rising 
to a height of about 170 ft. above the ground. 
The portico is 12 ft. deep, and in the back 
wall are five doorways with two tiers of 
windows above. The projecting pavilions at 
the Trinity-square end of the elevations to 
Muscovy-street and Savage-gardens respec- 
tively are linked up with and really form part 
of the upper stages of the central composition. 
They are of rusticated masonry, 32 ft. wide, 
with deep recesses, in which are Corinthian 
columns identical with those of the portico. 
The entablature and attic story are at the 
same level as in the centre, and above this 
again is a secondary attic, finished with a 
fluted frieze, bold flat bandcourse and coping, 
all of which are carried to the centre, form- 
ing a wide square base for the tower, the 
front of which is vertically over the back wall 
of the portico. 

Between the columns on the ground _ floor 
level of the west pavilion is a seated male 
figure of ‘‘ Commerce,”’ holding the scales of 
Trade, the basket of Merchandise, and the 
lamp of Truth. In the corresponding pavilion 
in Savage-gardens is a similar symbolical 
figure of ‘* Navigation,’’ with one hand on a 
steering wheel, the other grasping a chart; 
her foot rests on the globe, and around her 
are symbols of shipping. The tower itself is, 
of course, the most daring and original feature 
of the whole building. It is an impressive 
and romantic essay in tower design, a great 
architectural adventure, boldly undertaken 
and brilliantly achieved. That it will be 
challenged is certain; it is too provocative to 
escape criticism, but we believe that eventu- 
ally it will be recognised as a satisfactory solu- 
tion of a difficult artistic problem. The tower, 
which is pyramidal in character, consists of a 
wide square podium or base, extending the 
full width of the portico below, with a decora- 
tive frieze, cornice, and low tabling above, 
upon which, set some distance back, is a 
plinth supporting the principal stage of the 
composition. This takes the form of a square 
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tower, pierced on the front and back by 
lofty niches of semicircular plan, with semi- 
circular arched heads and _hemispherica| 
panelled vaults. The arches spring from 4 
square fluted and.moulded impost, which is 
continued across the wide panelled piers, wit! 
flanking pilasters, and around the inside of 
the niches where it is supported by free 
standing Corinthian columns. The other two 
sides have projecting portico-like features, 
with square Corinthian pilasters supporting 
the impost, parapet and vase terminals over. 
Above the »pringing of the niches are de- 
corated spandrels, and the upper part of 
the piers have raised square panels. The 
principal stage is finished with a cornice and 
parapet, which break forward at the angles, 
which are surmounted by terminals. The 
whole composition terminates in two diminish- 
ing square stages having friezes, cornices and 
bands. The lower stage is relieved by three 
narrow openings in the centre of each side, 
and the top of the upper stage is enriched 
with a continuous frieze of swag ornament. 
In the front niche, standing upon a decorative 
pedestal, is a magnificent figure of ‘‘ Father 
Thames,’’ of heroic proportions. In the 
recesses upon the other two sides, and boldly 
projecting from them, are great groups of 
sculpture. 

The group on the west of the tower sym- 
bolises ‘‘ Exportation,’’ and consists of a 
galleon drawn by sea horses and steered by 
‘* Prowess,"’ a male winged figure. The 
eastern group symbolises ‘‘ Produce ’’; oxen 
are here drawing the chariot, on which stands 
a winged female figure, ‘‘ The Triumph of 
Agriculture,’ with a flaming torch in her 
hand; ‘‘ Husbandry,’’ equipped with agricul- 
tural implements, leads the oxen. 

The effective clean-cut outline and details 
of the tower, the intense shadows in the deep 
niches, with the brilliant streaks of light be- 
tween the columns at the back of them, the 
bold outlines of the side groups of sculpture, 
silhouetted against the sky, together with the 
narrow black voids in the upper part, com- 
bine to make up a remarkable tout ensemble. 

The back and side elevations to Seething- 
lane, Pepys-street, Muscovy-street, 2nd 
Savage-gardens are identical, except for the 
difference in length and the introduction in 
the longer frontages of a projecting bay car- 
ried up to just above the sill level of the 
second floor windows. The length of the 
frontages in Seething-lane and Pepys-street 
is 246 ft., and in the other two 160 ft. 

All the pavilions have doorways between 
and engaged with the columns. The entabla- 
ture of the principal front is continued at the 
same height on all the sides. The elevations 
between the pavilions are of rusticated 
masonry with plain window openings, and 
rely for effect upon the great cornice and the 
shadows of the balconies to the second floor 
windows. An attic above the main cornice 
marks the third-floor level, and above are the 
green-slated sides of the mansard roof, with 
dormer windows. The pavilions are ac- 
centuated by an additional story adorned with 
central shields, panels, and festoons, and the 
doorways and windows in them are also ap- 
propriately enriched. The area lighting the 
basement is enclosed with a low granite 
parapet with piers at intervals, supporting 
lamp standards with railings between. 

The building, with its courts, covers an 
area of about 6,300 sq. yds., and is arranged 
in the form of a perfect square with sides 
nearly 250 ft. long, facing the cardinal points. 
At the south-east, facing Trinity-square, how- 
ever, an angle is cut off at 45 deg. for a 
width of about 120 ft., leaving two shorter 
sides with a length of 160 ft. on the south 
and east. These and the longer sides consist 
of blocks of about 48 ft. in depth, forming 
a hollow square on plan, with the great 
circular hall (the rotunda), abovt 112 ft. 
diameter, in the exact centre. ' 

The great portico, under which is the prin- 
cipal entrance, extends the whole width of 
the angular face, and is carried up through 
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three stories to the tops of the capitals of the 
columns, above which are the entablature and 
balustrade, surmounted by the crowning 
feature, the great tower. The buildings 
forming the sides of the square are five 
stories high exclusive of the basement, and 
have pavilions on the south-west, north-west 
and north-east corners, with entrance door- 
ways on each external face at the ground- 
floor level. The pavilions are 82 ft. wide, and 
project 6 ft. 6 in. from the main walls. 

Diagonal corridors give direct access from 
these three subsidiary entrances to the 
rotunda, and they are intersected by the main 
corridors which are carried entirely through 
the centres of the blocks forming the sides of 
the square until they communicate with the 
vestibule between the portico and the great 
entrance hall. Further and even more direct 
communication with the rotunda is effected by 
four short corridors and lobbies, two of them 
in the centre of the side blocks and the other 
two most ingeniously linked up with the 
entrance hall. The freedom and directness of 
communication thus established between every 
part of the ground-floor is an arresting feature 
of an exceptionally skilful plan. The circular 
forra of the rotunda contained in the hollow 
square formed by the side blocks affords 
three spacious courts of spandrel-shape, inter- 
sected on the ground-floor only by the short 
diagonal corridors of one story in height. 
Ample light and ventilation is thus obtained 
for all the apartments inside the square on 
the ground-floor and basement as well as for 
the rotunda itself, while above the level of 
the corridors and the top of the dome of the 
rotunda there is one large open air and 
lighting space. 

A wide flight of six steps, rising 3 ft. above 
the pavement, leads to the floor level of the 
portico, some 63 ft. long and about 12 ft. 
deep, divided into five bays by four great 
columns, 13 ft. centre to centre, and finishing 
at each end with solid piers and pilasters. 
The back of the portico has five doorways into 
the vestibule, with pilasters between them 
and two tiers of windows above. The vesti- 
bule, which is one story in height with a 
gallery over, forming a sort of clerestory to 
the hall, is rather longer than the portico, and 
has well-managed angle intersections with 
the main corridors at each end. Crossing the 
vestibule, the first sight of the great entrance 
hall gives a definite and lasting impression 
of the fine scale, imaginative but restrained 
treatment, and sustained scholarly taste 
which distinguishes the whole of the interior 
of the building. 

The entrance hall is a noble apartment, 
about 65 ft. long and 25 ft. wide, carried 
up to the underside of the second floor. The 
sides are divided up into five bays with wide 
plain pilasters extending from the floor to the 
ceiling, the upper parts being emphasised 
with the trophy-like symbolic emblems carved 
in low relief. At each end of the hall are 
two interna] porches of the Doric order, with 
square fluted pilasters and regular entabla- 
tures, through which are seen apsidal termi- 
nations with openings into the corridors and 
Staircase halls. The entablature of the 
porches is continued entirely round the hall, 
dividing it into two principal stages, which 
are again subdivided by mouldings and en- 
riched bands. At the ends and on one side 
the upper stages have wide panels with deli- 
cately enriched margins, while on the other 
side is the open gallery with bronze balus- 
trades, a valuable feature of the design. 

he five doorways opening directly into the 
rotunda are of well-studied design with ap- 
propriate carved enrichments. The ceiling is 
of pure white plaster, with panelled beams 
fully moulded and highly enriched cornices 
forming deep sunk panels arranged in one 
long centre panel, and two shorter coffered 
Panels at the two ends. The whole of the 
Work up to the ceiling is executed in polished 
Subiaco marble obtained from quarries some 
30 miles sonth of Rome. It is said by Pliny 
to resemble ivory; it has, at any rate, a 











Detail of Carving, Port of London 
Authority Building, 


Mr. Epwin Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


warm golden gleam and a quiet sumptuous 
effect which makes it eminently suitable for 
all internal work where a polished surface is 
required. It has been used in this way 
throughout the building in columns, pilasters, 
panelling, and staircases. The same material 
unpolished is used in the floors, with borders 
and panels of Zola, a Roman limestone of 
dark brownish-grey colour. 

The impression upon entering the rotunda 
—the heart and vital centre of the building— 
is of the vastness of this great domed hall. 
This is not to be wondered at, for the internal 
diameter is about 108 ft.—some 40 ft. less 
than the Pantheon, and approximately the 
same as St. Paul's. With this in mind, 
at first sight the dome appears somewhat to 
overpower the supports; upon repeated visits, 
however, the first impression is corrected, and 
it is realised that the dome, being merely a 
monolithic structure of ferro-concrete, exerts 
no thrust whatever upon the walls, and con- 
sequently, a lighter and more elegant treat- 
ment of the lower part is not only permissible 
but entirely logical. Moreover, greater height 
than was necessary for the purposes of the 
building would have been mere pretension 
and destructive of the general scale of the 
whole interior. The rotunda is admirably de- 
signed with a Corinthian order 24 ft~ high. 
with a plain story above, from which ‘springs 
the slightly segmental dome, at a height cf 
about 28 ft. from the floor rising to some 
60 ft. From the springing to the lantern the 
dome is coffered with moulded and enriched 
octagonal panels, diminishing in size as they 
approach the richly-modelled ribs of the great 
lantern with its radiating lights. At a height 
of 15 ft., a fluted band is carried entirely 
round the walls, forming a secondary frieze. 
which is decorated with moulded and enriched 
panels above the doorways’ and windows, 
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and contains naval emblems and attributes 
carved in low relief; those over the four prin- 
cipal doorways have medallion portraits of 
Cook, Drake, Nelson and Hawke. 

Four principal doorways, flanked with 
coupled pilasters and disposed on the main 
axes of the building, project some 8 ft. from 
the main wall and divide the circumference 
of the hall into four quadrants, which in 
turn are divided into five recessed bays by 
four pairs of coupled columns. In the centres 
of the quadrants are other doorways to the 
diagonal corridors which lead directly to the 
subsidiary entrances at the three external 
angles of the building. Each of the other 
twelve recesses has windows to the lighting 
courts. The most charming vistas are 
afforded through all the doorways, and the 
drawing we publish of one of the shorter 
ones will sufficiently indicate the originality 
and refinement of the detail throughout. The 
walls, pilasters and columns are of polished 
Subiaco marble, the columns being monoliths, 
16 ft. 6 in. high, with beautifully-detailed and 
carved Corinthian capitals. The plaster en- 
tablature is regular and fully enriched with 
an original and effective frieze. The floor for 
a width of about 10 ft. from the columns is 
of unpolished Subiaco marble, with bands 
and borders of Zola, and the remainder of the 
floor is of wood. blocks. 

A space in the centre of the hall, about 
20 ft. diameter, is screened off by a parapet 
wall upon which standard lamps are to be 
placed, and contains a circular staircase lead- 
ing to the strong-rooms below. An interesting 
feature of the hall will be a monumental 
clock standing on a circular pedestal with 
Corinthian columns and entablature, and the 
four-faced clock above on a graceful tripod- 
like support, the whole rising to,a height of 
18 or 20 ft. When the rotunda is completely 
fitted it will have four rings of clerks’ desks. 
with gangwavs from outside to the centre, 
the outside desk having a length of about 
260 ft.. and beyond that is the great circular 
space for the public. A vast amount of 
business connected with the Port rates will 
be transacted here, and it is difficult to 
imagine a more convenient and stately 
arrangement for the purpose. When com- 
pleted it is probable that this rotunda will be 
universally regarded as one of the most 
efficient and imposing business offices in 
existence. 

The ingenuity and heauty of the plan, as 
such. is apparent upon examining the draw- 
ings, but only in the bnilding itself is the 
charm of the whole interior fully revealed. 
There are wonderful vistas terminated 
and ‘accentuated in exactly the right places 
and in the most appropriate and _taste- 
ful manner, studied perspective effects,  fasci- 
nating distances, the gleam _of marble, 
quietude of colour, varied materials, and ex- 
quisite craftsmanship, all magically assem- 
bled and wrought by a sure hand and mind 
into one harmonious and entirely satisfactory 
composition. 7 

The two principal staircases are situated at 
each end of the vestibule and entrance hall, 
with direct access from both, and their plan- 
ning and detail leave nothing to be desired. 
The material throughout is polished Subiaco 
marble. Four plain square piers, with 
delicately-moulded and_ enriched capitals, 
support three flights of 12 steps and landings, 
with solid strings panelled and enriched with 
guilloche ornament and having iron balus- 
trades and bronze handrails. The staircases 
are well lighted by windows at every floor and 
with a shallow domed top light. A particu- 
larly happy feature is the extension of the 
landings upon the principal floor by means of 
semi-circular apses, penetrated in the centre 
by smaller apses masking unimportant door- 
wavs, ‘the principal doorwavs being 6n the 
sides of the larger apses. The difficulties in- 
volved in the satisfactory symmetrical adjust- 
ment of. the planning almost invariably 
arising at these points have been overcome 
with considerable judgment, and the decora- 
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tive treatment is equally satisfactory. In 
the apse of the staircase at the south 
angle, the most important approach to the 
board-room, there are medallion portraits of 
the King and Queen over the side doorways, 
and the arms of the Port of London Authority 
over the central one. Rich colour has here 
been boldly but judiciously used to direct 
attention to these medallions and the fine 
decorative plaster work surrounding them and 
upon the ceiling. This note of colour has a 
fascinating effect at the head of the stairs. 

The subsidiary staircases are placed just 
where they should be, midway between the 
corner entrances and the rotunda. They are 
semicircular in plan, and are well designed 
and detailed. These staircases are approached 
from little octagonal entrance halls through 
small lobbies with apsidal ends. The 
planning and architectural treatment of 
these entrance halls, lobbies, corridors, and 
staircases can only be fully appreciated by in- 
spection of the building itself. A very happy 
example is the gallery across the principal 
front, with openings into the upper part of 
the entrance hall, where plain marble columns 
catch the full light from the windows and 
reflect it from their surfaces. Another point 
of interest is in the centre of the members’ 
corridor which assumes the form of a little 
octagonal hall, with a low plaster dome 
finished with an enriched circular panel sur- 
rounded by swags in low relief. A striking 
feature of the arrangement of the offices in 
the side blocks is the omission of enclosing 
walls to the central corridors, their places 
being taken by piers with counters and screens 
between, the offices on either side being open. 
An effect of spaciousness is thus obtained, and 
the possibilities of architectural treatment 
greatly enhanced, while other practical advan- 
tages are improved lighting, freer circulation 
of air, and greater facilities for supervision. 

The four blocks of buildings, forming the 
sides of the great square, are lighted from 
the adjoining streets and the inner courts. 
The general plan of the side ground-floor 
blocks is adhered to on the floors above. The 
Dock and Warehouse Department, the Port 
Rates and the Commercial Departments, the 
Registrar’s Department, and the Land and 
Estate Departments are located in the various 
blocks on the ground floor. On the first floor 
are the Chief Accountant’s Department, the 
Comptroller’s Stores Department, and _ the 
Solicitor’s Department. The second floor, 
with the exception of a portion occupied by 
the General Manager’s Department, is de- 
voted to committee rooms and _ miembers’ 
public and private rooms. The Medical 
Officer's Department is in the east block of 
the third floor, and the whole of the re- 
mainder is devoted to various offices. The 
fourth floor is ellocated to the Engineer’s 
Department and the River Department. In 
the south block of the basement are the tele- 
phone and telegraph departments; in the east 
block is the internal postal department. 

The second floor, containing the principal 
rooms, is, of course, with the exception of 
the ground floor, the most interesting from -an 
architectural standpoint. The board-room, 
situated over the entrance hall, is possibly the 
most beautiful and interesting room in the 
building. It is 60 ft. long, 88 ft. wide and 
80 ft. high, with a floor of polished oak. The 
whole of the work up to the top of the cornice 
of the entablature of the Corinthian order 
employed is, with the exception of the 
capitals of the pilasters and superimposed 
adornments (which are in _ lime-wood), 
executed in rich brown English and French 
walnut. Springing from the entablature is a 
deep white plaster cove with enriched ribs 
and panels over the pilasters below, carried 
up until they meet with the great plaster 
cornice of the ceiling. On each side of the 


room the cove is penetrated bv five lunettes 
with glazed copper grilles, which. in conjunc- 
tion with the five recessed windows on the 
principal front, light the room most effectively 
and display its fine qualities to the greatest 
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advantage. The walls are divided into five 
bays on the sides and three bays at the ends 
by coupled fluted and reeded pilasters with 
long plain moulded panels between them, the 
upper parts of the panels having superimposed 
ornaments of wreaths and appropriate attri- 
butes, carved in lime-wood. The five windows 
on the principal front are deeply recessed with 
panelled jambs, and afford pleasant views across 
Trinity-square. In the centre of the opposite 
side is a doorway with finely-carved archi- 
traves, flanking pilasters, consoles, frieze, and 
cornice, above which is a wide raised panel 
with enriched mouldings. The remaining 
four bays are treated in the same manner 
except that the spaces between the archi- 
traves are filled with superbly grained and 
matched French walnut panels. The arrange- 
ment of the ends is identical with the sides, 
but the central doorways are accentuated by 
superimposed carved pendants of fruit and 
flowers at the sides, and the panels over the 
doors contain portrait medallions upon car- 
touches, with naval trophies at the sides, 
filling up the panels. The portraits are 
respectively of Chaucer, once a servant of the 
Port, and Pepys. The entablature is fully 
moulded and enriched, the frieze having 
carved leaf ornament with wreaths over the 
pilasters. 

The plaster ceiling is finely designed and 
decorated with richly-moulded cornice ribs 
and panels. The great oblong central panel 
with semicircular ends is left plain for 
decorative historical paintings. From the 
ceiling are suspended two great chandeliers of 
crystal glass. The material and workmanship 
throughout are of admirable quality, and the 
carving of the capitals of the pilasters and 
ornamental details is exquisitely finished ; very 
rarely, we should imagine, has such a high 
standard of perfection been attained in work 
of this kind. The colour effect, even now 
presented, with the lime-wood adornments 
already toning down to the desired harmony 
with the rich brown of the walnut, is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. When, however, the ceiling 
receives its painted decoration and the room is 
completely furnished and carpeted it will 
indeed be a distinguished apartment in every 
way appropriate and worthy of the high pur- 
pose it is intended to fulfil. 

On the south front of the south block are 
the Chairman’s and the Vice-Chairman’s 
rooms, and on the north the Deputation 
Room. Librarv. and Members’ Cloak-room. 
The Chairman's room is a delightful anart- 
ment. It has a double square, 34 ft. by 17 ft. 
The order used is a rich Corinthian one, ex- 
tending from floor to ceiling, and with the 
exception of the capitals and adornments 
of lime-wood is carried out entirely in French 
walnut. The quarter panels between the 
fluted pilasters and in the doors are of the 
finest quality obtainable. The introduction of 
free columns forming an alcove at one end 
of the room is a happy feature of the design. 
The architrave of the entablature is plain, the 


' frieze pulvinated and richly carved with oak 


leaves and hands, and the cornice is of the 
regular modillion type, freely enriched. The 
chimney-piece in the alcove at the end of the 
room is of restrained design, with delicately- 
carved consoles, frieze, and cornice, and _ is 
furnished with a polished-steel grate and sur- 
rounds of Pavonazza marble; it contrasts 
well with the richness of the upper part. 
which is treated with a sunk circular panel 
surrounded by a carved border enclosed in a 
square panel flanked at the sides and sur- 
mounted with adornments in carved lime- 
wood. These, and the similar pendants of 
fruit and foliage flanking the panels round the 
room, are remarkable for the extraordinary 
excellence of their technique and the light 
and fanciful beauty of their design. The 
ceiling is of white plaster. and divided up bv 
shallow moulded beams with enriched soffits 
into a central circular panel, left, plain for 
future paintings. spandrels, and square panels 
containing medallions of Neptune. Mars, 
Ceres, and Diana, the whole modelled with 
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extreme delicacy. The room is well lighted 
by three windows on the south side. 

The Reception Room and Private Secretary's 
Room, part of the Chairman's suite, are :\| 
in oak, each having its appropriate individual 
character and charm. The Vice-Chairman’s 
room is another finished study in internal 
design. The general style may be described 
as French Renaissance, but it is handled in 
a free and individual manner. The room is 
panelled in oak up to the springing of the 
original and beautiful coved ceiling of oblong 
form, and adorned with modelled symbolical 
emblems and enrichments. The fireplace is 
of striking design with tapering sunk and 
moulded pilasters, terminating with ram’s- 
head capitals, and with a carved frieze and 
cornice; above is a panel surmounted with 
an escutcheon and foliage, flanked by pilas- 
ters. The room is lighted by three side 
windows and has a polished oak floor. The 
oak carving over the fireplace and on the 
walls is exceedingly well executed. 

The space at our disposal will not admit of 
much more than a reference to many rooms 
upon this floor, although all are worthy of 
detailed study and description. The Members’ 
Library on the north side is oak panelled, 
with plaster entablature and ceiling, the style 
adopted being Georgian. The four com- 
mittee rooms on the south of the centre are 
an extremely interesting series of rooms, each 
treated with one of the various classical orders 
arranged progressively. The first is early 
Doric, the next later Doric, the third Ionic, 
and the fourth Corinthian. All are in oak, 
with enriched plaster ceiling. 

The northern part of the west block con- 
tains the Members’ Dining and Reading 
Rooms. The latter is a fine apartment about 
50 ft. long, with a semicircular alcove at 
one end for writing. The alcove is partially 
cut off from the rest of the room by wide 
projecting oak pilasters. The walls, entirely 
lined with oak, are divided up into panels by 
similar pilasters adorned with medallion por- 
traits of Watt, Hogarth, Newton, Milton, 
Cromwell; Harvey, Inigo Jones, Drake, 
Whittington, and Wilberforce. Above the 
cornice is a coved plaster ceiling with ranels 
and enrichments. 

The Members’ Dining Room, about 50 ft. 
long by 17 ft. wide, is admirably adapted for 
its purpose, and of satisfying shape and pro- 
portion. The length of the room is divided 
into bays by pilasters, and at the ends are 
alcoves, formed by coupled columns at one 
end and single coves at the other. The former 
alcove holds a small circular table and the 
other is for service, with a long table in the 
centre. The order used is Corinthian, with 
fluted columns and pilasters and regular en- 
tablature, all in oak. The ceiling is of 
plaster, panelled and enriched, with beams 
over the columns. The room contains a con- 
siderable amount of fine carved decoration by 
the same masterly hand employed in_ the 
board-room and the Chairman’s room. It is 
lighted by four windows in the central part 
and one at each end. Not the least noticeable 
feature of the’ room is the design and detail 
of the hot-plate and carving-table, little items, 
but having their value in the total effect. 

The building; indeed, is remarkable for the 
attention -and. judgment bestowed upon 10- 
numerable small: items; the skilful arrange- 
ment of the -eloak-rooms and lavatories and 
their fittings in the angle pavilions and else- 
where is a tvpical instance of the thorough- 
ness observable throughout the work. ; 

For a building of such magnitude and im- 
portance, and representative of the naval and 
industrial activities of a metropolis, we cannot 
agree that the site is fully worthy. Such ® 
building would seem to have demanded for 
its location a prominent riverside site, and not 
a somewhat sequestered position behind 4 
garden square. The site is undoubtedly 2 fine 
one, but not the most appropriate for this 
special purpose. But in all our big — 
takings of this kind we as a nation are sadly 
lacking in the imaginative quality. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 





VISIT TO WESTMINSTER HALL, 


A LARGE party of architects and several 
ladies attended the visit to Westminster 
Hall on Saturday last, and were conducted 
round the building by the Director of H.M. 
Office of Works, Sir Frank Baines, M.V.O., 
C.B.E., who, as chief of the Historic Buildings 
Branch, had devised and carried out the repairs 
to the structure made necessary by the excava- 
tions of the Death Watch Beetle (Xestobium 
Tessellatum). 

On entering the Hall, the party passed across 
its north west corner and up the flight of stone 
steps to the Large Committee Room, noticing on 
the way the great lateral distortion of the 
northernmost truss, adjoining the gable. In the 
Committee Room, drawings and a model had 
been arranged for inspection, and, using the 
model to illustrate his statements, the Director 
gave a brief and lucid résumé of the history, 
structure, the decay and the repair of the 
roof. He also described the youthful adventure 
by which he became acquainted with the 
dangerous condition of the roof timbers. By 
unofficial permission of one of the old sailors 
who were formerly employed to clean and 
patch the roof, he had climbed their rackety 
tripod ladder to the summit of its projecting 
cantilever extension and ventured to dis- 
embark from it on to the great collar beam 
along which he walked by means of the tracery 
puncheons, until, arriving at the junction of the 
collar and the upper principal rafter, he dis- 
covered a cavity in the timbers from which he 
was able to detach a fragment perforated in 
all directions like a sponge. 

The decay in this one joint suggested that 
other parts of the roof might be in a similar 
condition, and when the structure passed into 
his care the first use he made of his personal 
knowledge of the decay was to agitate for 
permission to apply the yearly grant for repairs 
to the purpose of a scaffold survey of some 
typical trusses in the roof. This survey has 
become historical since its publication as a 
magnificent report with hand-coloured plates 
and the incorporation of some part of it in a 
blue book dealing with the methods of repair. 
The report upon the damaged condition of the 
structure was regarded at first as highly 
coloured and of an alarmist character, some 
architects declaring that their own personal 
examination had led them to the opinion that 
the roof was in no serious danger and that 
money spent on its repair would be thrown 
away. These optimists were confronted, how- 
ever, with the actual evidence of the serious 
extent of the beetle’s depredations ; the works 
of repair were found to be not only necessary, 
but urgent, and were commenced without 
undue delay. 

So nearly had the time of the roof’s collapse 
approached that between the time of the pre- 
liminary examination and the time when a 
particular principal could be shored up, a great 
stone corbel under the eastern wall post of 
No. 5 truss—counting from the north end of 
the Hall—was sheered off and only remained 
in position by the lateral kick of the arch rib 
pinning it to the wall. These corbels are massive 
blocks, some three feet in depth, and the 
fractures not only split the original carved 
stones, but spread to the mouldings and ashlar 
facings of Huddlestone stone adjoining the 
corbel. This fracture was undoubtedly caused 
by movements of the timbers of the truss, and 
though Sir Frank admitted that the time of its 
occurrence might have been coincident with 
Vioration set up by preparations for the new 
works of repair, the trouble was deep-seated in 
the incredible state of decay of the timbers at 
toeir bearings one upon another and upon their 
Supports. At the corbel itself the woodwork 
Wes eaten away until only the front portion of 
the wall post was bearing upon the stone at the 
Worst possible point of application far out 
towards the free end of the cantilever. 

_ At the wall top the old hammer beam had 
been eaten away until it no longer touched the 
wall top or the topof the wall-post. The various 


patches, billets and wedges that had been in- 
serted since the seventeenth century were of 
the most trivial character; the defective end of 
the principal rafter being carried by from 
twelve to sixteen small separate fragments of 
wood. The real support was the great arch-rib 
which, though violently over-stressed and 
distorted in curvature and sprung laterally, 
was carrying the whole load of the truss with 
the precarious aid of the puncheons of orna- 
mental tracery. 

The failure of the corbel and the possibility of 
concussion due to air raids considered together 
demanded that immediate steps should be taken 
to support the free ends of the hammer beams, 
and these were shored up upon timber gantries 
at whose tops the carved angels of the hammer 
beams were supported in stout boxes filled with 
dry sand until such time as the repair of each 
truss could be put in hand. Two important 


- criticisms had been directed against the proposed 


methods of repair, and Sir Frank dealt at some 
length with the subjects of them, explaining 
how the statics ot the ancient system of construc- 
tion had been affected by the shrinkage of the 
gigantic baulks, and how the use of steel had 
been forced upon him by his position as Con- 
servator of Historic Buildings. 

To preserve the original statical conditions of 
the ancient timber trusses as timber structure 
had been found impossible even by the early 
repairers in the seventeenth century, when 
wrought iron bolts had been inserted to bind the 
failing timbers together. The hammer beams 
had drooped into the Hall and the ridge beam 
had fallen to something like 18 ins. lower than 
its original position, except where it was held up 
on the gable walls with consequent distortion 
of the trusses next adjoining them. King 
Richard II’s master carpenter, Hugh Herland, 
had produced a masterpiece in accordance with 
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the best traditions of his time, but our position 
enabled us to see the details in which he had 
failed to make full allowance for shrinkage or 
for a factor of safety. Steel was introduced in 
the new work, because the original statical 
condition of the old roof as a wooden structure 
had not been preserved and it would be impos- 
sible to reinstate it (even if that were altogether 
desirable) without sacrificing a great deal of the 
genuine old timber, including the hammer 
beams and their magnificent carved angels. 

To produce a new timber roof would have 
required oak timbers of scantlings at present 
unobtainable, and nothing far short of complete 
renewal could preserve the statical principl- of 
the ancient roof as a structure euntiocky of wood. 

Following the address, the party ascended 
the  steel-framed stage at the south end 
of ihe Hall and examined the timbers and 
methods of repair in detail, but in spite 
of the explanation that had been given, 
several members still found it difficult to grasp 
the magnitude of the work and wished to know 
why a steel gantry was required and why the 
repairs had not preserved the old roof as a 
living structure with its original timbers per- 
forming their former mechanical functions. 

The sizes and weights of the timbers and the 
great span so far exceed anything that we are 
in the habit of dealing with that only those who 
are familiar with the Hall by long use are in a 
position to realise to the full the nature of the 
problems affecting it. The timbers, which look 
sounder than ever now that they have been 
carefully repaired and their open joints and 
cracks made good, seem to casual inspection to 
be capable of supporting themselves for an 
indefinite period. The scale of the enormous 
roof is so perfectly adjusted that from the Hall 
floor a sense of lightness and buoyancy is con- 
veyed and the three-ton hammer-posts seem to 
float on their angels’ backs without allowing one 
to think for a moment of their hazardous 
ee te unless, as in the case of the Director 
of H.M. Office of Works, personal responsibility 
brings other considerations into play. 
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By permission of H.M. Office of Works. 
Corbel fractured by pressure from foot of truss. 
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THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Mr. Francis Jongs, F.R.1.B.A., in the course 
of his presidential address before the first meeting 
of the Session of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects, after a word of thanks for his election to 
that post, said the functions of an architects’ 
society was divided into three parts—one part 
educational, one part artistic, and one material— 
to each of which must be added another element 
—the social element—if the blood of the society 


was to function properly. 


Architectura! Educaticn. 


During the past year the School of Architecture 
had been taken over entirely by the University, 
and the whole of the work would in future be 
carried on in one separate building under one 
general direction instead of in several buildings 
up and down the town and subject to different 
authorities who did not always see eye to eye— 
that complete School of Architecture was ana- 
ther ideai achieved. At the School of Art the 
Corporation had also organised a complete 
syllabus for those who were not taking the 
University courses. He felt they were very 
much in debt to the Corporation which, until the 
University instituted a Chair of Architecture, 
was entirely responsible for architectural edu- 
cation in Manchester ; in his own experience the 
late Mr. Kichard Glazier was untiring in his 
efforts to assist architectural students, and he 
hoped the Corporation would understand their 
motives in urging that the University should 
assume complete control of architectural stu- 
dents. ‘hey felt that in addition to the artistic 
and technical subjects the students’ general 
education should be carried to a higher standard, 
and the proper architectural spirit could best be 
fostered in a self-contained school where the 
students all had similar interests and where they 
would Jearn as much from one another as from 
any other source. He hoped the University and 
the Corporation would still co-operate suffi- 
ciently to prevent wasteful overlapping. 

He would say to all students, “ Rejoice in 
_ your work and be happy init.” Their work was 
useful, and whether they made it enjoyable or 
otherwise depended upon themselves, but it 
was certain that the more they enjoyed it the 
better the work resulting would be. Students 
would indeed count themselves fortunate if they 
realised how hard and stony was the path of the 
architectural student of twenty years ago. He 
thought, also, the city would count itself 
furtunate perhaps twenty years’ hence when it 
realised the higher standard of the buildings it 
would contain. ‘That was, after all, their greatest 
ideal—to raise the general architectural standard 
and make the cities and towns the pride and 
the joy of those who dwelt in them. That 
would not, of course, be accomplished by mere 
attendance at the school of architecture—hard 
work and earnest endeavour were demanded 
from the architect all his days—but it did give 
everyone a chance, which he did not often get 
formerly. ‘Too much used to depend on the 
oftice in which he was articled. lortunate was 
the student of to-day. The Society would keep 
in touch with the University and see that the 
architectural studies were pursued on lines most 
advantageous to architecture—it was certainly 
through the Society that the School of Archi- 
tecture had been founded, and it was up to the 
Society to see that the work was properly done. 

He must mention the material side, too. 
The School needed funds. ‘The Institute of 
Builders had shown a wonderful spirit in the 
matter and had subscribed £4,000 to the scheme ; 
the architects had collected £600; and, in 
addition, about £5,000 had been left to the 
School by the wills of former members of the 
Society. But they must do more, and he 


appealed to them to subscribe liberally to the 
M.8.A. School of Architecture fund, and remem- 
ber that they were not merely helping archi- 
tectural education, but helping also to raise the 
architectural standard of the city in the near 


future. 


Town Planning. 


It was the Society’s duty to watch the 
growth and development of the city and to 
shout—and shout loud—when such develop- 
ment was not being done on sound architectural 
lines, The voice of the Society should be 
looked for with respect by corporations and all 
concerned with building, town-planning, or 
similar subjects. There was that week a great 
Town-planning Conference being held in Man- 
chester. Town-planning was no new art, but 
why did it lapse? Why were the inhabitants of 
Manchester and other manufacturing towns so 
totally unconscious of it eighty or ninety years 
ago? It was because they preferred riches and 
personal aggrandisement to the common good. 
Let not that charge be laid against the present 
generation. He was sorry the Society was not 
more intimately associated with the Town- 
planning Conference. Picture a Manchester 
to-day which had the town-planning spirit 
one hundred years ago, or even fifty years ago ! 
Look at the modern suburbs left entirely to 
the mercies of the speculative builder—how 
different they might have been if they had been 
laid out in a comprehensive manner even 
twenty years ago! 

The Society stood for the betterment of 
architecture and must not hide its light in a 
bushel ; it must be a power in the city—an 
authority looked up to by everybody. It was 
their duty to enlighten all and sundry, and they 
had joined with the Institute of Builders and the 
Royal Institution in arranging public lectures 
at the University to that end—the more interest 
the public took in architecture the better the 
architecture would be. If the public demanded 
a higher standard they would assuredly get it. 
Architecture for architecture’s sake must be 
the motto of the Society. 

In town planning the Americans had showed 
both imagination and courage. They had the 
example of England before them, and in laying 
out their towns they had some knowledge of 
what the development in fifty years’ time of 
modern expansion was likely to be. That 
experience was available in this country now, 
and he thought they were likely to take advan- 
tage of it in the future. 


Unification and Registration. 


On the material part of the architect’s work 
he need not enlarge; but that part was not 
material only—to it belonged also the honour 
of the profession. They must see that architects 
were properly paid, and that clients were treated 
fairly, and that no corrupt practices occurred. 

They were part of the R.I.B.A. and owed to it 
allegiance. ‘he Institute did a great deal for 
them ; the hard conscientious work done by the 
Council and Committees of the Institute could 
only be realised by those who had had the 
opportunity of seeing them working, and the 
Institute looked after the well-being of all 
branches of the profession. 

They were, therefore, vitally interested in the 
Institute, at which something like a revolution 
occurred at the last General Klection. Did they 
all quite understand why practically the whole 
of the members of the late Council—men who 
were leaders of the profession and who had 
served the Council faithfully for years—had not 
been re-elected ? Some, perhaps, might have 
exceeded their term of usefulness on the Council, 
and some new men with fresh energy and new 
ideas were always needed, but surely some of the 
members of the old Council with their status 
and experience were the most useful men the 
Institute could possibly have to direct its 
affairs. If they wanted to improve an All- 
England cricket team they did not usually 
select eleven untried men (or 10 and the old 
captain) to play the next Test Match; or even 
if they did, they did not select 10 bowlers without 
regard to their abilities in other departments of 
the game. In the R.1.B.A. Council all the new 
members were bowlers—to bow! out unification. 
They might succeed in that, but whether they 
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would be able to obtain the registration runs 
was another matter. The subject was of vita] 
importance, and they must all think the matter 
out for themselves; it was a much greater 
question than the personnel of the Council for 
a particular year. It was the future of British 
architecture and of the profession. 

Registration was, he thought, desired by most 
members of the profession—certainly it was the 
policy of the old Council and most certainly it 
was the declared objective of the new one. Sv 
far they were all agreed. Again, who should the 
controlling body be? Doubtless the R.1.B.A., 
and up to that point even they would, he 
thought, be in agreement. Then why those 
tears? Where did the canker gnaw? The 
ultimate goal of all seemed to be the same—a 
higher standard of modern architecture in 
England. Yet there were two parties at the 
Institute ready to tear each other’s eyes out 
because, though they both wanted the same 
thing, they wanted to get it by different ways. 

If they got registration, unification must 
follow ; but it was almost, if not quite, impos- 
sible to get registration without unification in 
some form or other first. It was an established 
fact that one could not both eat one’s cake and 
have it. One could have it before eating it, but 
one could not eat it before having it. 

Registration only was no use to them—one 
could register anything, such as slaughter- 
houses, patent medicines, letters or plumbers ; 
architects wanted education and registration, 
and if they had that someone must decide how 
much education should come before registration, 
which really meant there must be a general 
control. Who was to be that general control ? 
—naturally one would say the R.1.B.A. But 
would a member of a body not allied to the 
R.1.B.A. agree to that? Or would a man who 
had practised as an architect for many years 
but was attached to no Society agree to it / 
Probably not. They must therefore get the 
other body and the unattached man to join 
the R.L.B.A. in some way or other. And that 
was the difficulty. Amongst practising archi- 
tects not attached to the R.I.B.A. were 
many capable and efficient architects who would 
all be welcomed to the R.I.B.A., but there were 
also many who, although they had practised 
for many years, were neither capable nor 
efficient, and could not reach the standard 
worthy of registration. Those men had made 
their living for years by designing and erecting 
buildings, and no Government would pass a 
Bill which would debar them from carrying 
on their business. But the supply of new 
men of this type would cease on the day of 
passing of the Registration Bill: their ranks 
were filled from time to time by clerks of 
works, clerks from builders’ offices, quantity 
surveyors, clerks from district council offices, 
and so on—all without architectural training— 
and that supply would continue to pour in 
men to practise in competition with those who 
had gone through a long course of training in 
the architectural school and architects’ offices. 
The sooner that polluted supply was stopped 
at the source the better for the contents of 
the architectural reservoir from which the 
supply of buildings was obtained. 

The cost of clearing the reservoir was the 
admission of the present doubtful supply until 
such time as the whole supply would have to 
pass through the filter beds, or, in other words, 
examinations. That must happen in any 
profession which had been an open one before it 
became a closed one. Before medical examina- 
tions were compulsory for that profession all 
sorts of people obtained a living, or part of 
their living, through giving medical advice, 
and when registration of doctors became com- 
pulsory all and sundry assumed the dignity of 
medical men. It was the same with the law. 
The sooner registration was accomplished the 
better for everybody—the better for the young 
architect materially ; the better for the country 
architecturally. 

After the address a vote of thanks to Mr. Jones 
was proposed by Professor Dickie, the senioy 
Vice-President, seconded by Mr. W. S. Beau. 
mont, the Honorary Secretary, and unanl. 
mously passed by acclamation. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Port of London Authority Building. 


We illustrate this week the new building of 
the Port of London Authority, Tower Hill. 
Mr. Edwin Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., is the architect. 

The contractors were Messrs. John Mowlem 
& Co., Ltd., and Mr. George A. Webster acted 
as quantity surveyor for the Authority. Messrs. 
E. P. Wells and Cocking were the consulting 
engineers (ferro-concrete). With regard to the 
external sculpture, the small scale sketches of 
the two groups and figure of Father Thames 
on the tower were prepared by the late 
Albert Hodge. These sketches were developed 
and finally modelled by Mr. C. L. J. Doman, 
R.B.S., Mr. Hodge’s assistant; the two figures 
of Commerce and Navigation were the work 
of Mr. Doman, and the wood carving throughout 
the building was executed by Mr. George 
Haughton. Mr. Mack, the contractors’ agent, 
had entire charge, with Mr. W. Le Marie as 
clerk of works. 

The sub-contractors were: Internal stone- 
work, pavings and subiaco marble, Messrs. J. 
Whitehead & Sons, Ltd. ; plasterwork, Messrs. 
G. Rome & Co.; fibrous plaster, Messrs. F. de 
Jong & Co., Ltd.; heating, ventilation’ and 
kitchen equipment, Messrs. Mumford, Bailey & 
Preston ; electric light and fittings, telephones, 
bells and clocks, Messrs. Higgins & Griffiths, 
Ltd.; windows, special glazing and all metal 
work, Mr. William Smith; sanitary fittings, 
Messrs. A. Emanuel & Sons, Ltd. ; litts, Messrs. 
Smith, Major & Stevens, Ltd. ; locks and door 
furniture, Messrs. James Gibbons, Ltd. ; screens, 
counters and all wall panelling, Messrs. John 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd.; furniture and fittings, 
Messrs. J. P. White & Sons, Ltd. ; architectural 
stone carving and internal plaster modelling, 
Mr. Joseph Whitehead; tireproof glazing, 
Messrs. Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd.; grates, 





Messrs. G. Matthews, Ltd.; asphaltework, 
Messrs. Lawford & Co.; well  sinkers, 
Messrs. Duke & Ockenden; oak wood block 


floors, Messrs. Hollis Bros. & Co.;  slating, 
Messrs. Roberts, Adlard & Co.; painting, 
Mr. William Knight ; cement, ‘the Wouldham 
Cement Co,’s “* Maltese Cross”’ brand ; Fletton 
bricks, The London Brick Co., Ltd. ; oak and 
hardwoods, Wm. Oliver & Sons, Ltd., and 
Sidney Priday & Sons; glass, Wm. J. Rose. 





British Empire Exhibition. 

We reproduce this week (pp. 569, 581, 588, 
aid 589) some drawings of the Stadium now 
m course of erection at the British Empire 
Exhibition, to be opened at Wembley Park in 
April, 1923. The whole of the Stadium is 
being carried out in reinforced concrete, as also 
will be the main buildings, which, when com- 
pleted. will form the largest set of exhibition 
buildings in the world. ‘The main entrance to 
the Stadium is claimed to be the largest piece of 
architecture of a monumental character to be car- 
ned out in reinforced concrete. The architects 
are Messrs. John W. Simpson, PP.R.1.B.A., 
and Maxwell Ayrton, F.K.LB.A., and the 
contractors Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons. 
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VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP PRIZE 
DISTRIBUTION. 


Tar Victory Scholarship Prize Distribution 
of the Society of Architects took place on 
Thursday last, in the rooms of the Society at 
28, Bedford-square, W., where some of the 
drawings submitted were on exhibition. Mr. 
E. J. Partridge (President) was in the chair, 
and the distribution was made by Mr. Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A. (Director of Education 
at the Architectural Association Schools). 

The Chairman, having briefly opened the 
proceedings, and the prizes having been dis- 
tributed, Mr. Atkinson followed with an address. 
He congratulated the students on the high 
quality of their work and, continuing with a 
few words on the historical aspect of the stadium, 
said there had been a little controversy as to 
the exact meaning of the term. Stadia had 
been mainly for wrestling, throwing the diskos, 
and other games which required to be seen 
fairly closely. For that reason the stadium 
was cut out in the side of the hill in the form 
of a semi-circular step-shaped affair, and the 
flat part of it was simply levelled out on the 
flat underneath the hill. The Romans had in 
the beginning two or three types of enclosure 
for games—stadia, hippodromes, and amphi- 
theatres. Gradually they evolved one large 
stadium with two semi-circular ends in the place 
of the one semi-circular end of the earlier stadia. 
By including chariot races in their games they 
produced a very difficult problem, because the 
chariots began from one end and raced round 
a spina in the middie. A Roman stadium 
sometimes held as many as 400,000 or 500,000 
people, but for the intimate part of the games 
it was more or less a failure, because the greater 
number of the people were too faraway. Some- 
times the stadium and amphitheatre were two 
distinct buildings merely adjoining. In one or 
two cases the amphitheatre was in the middle 
of the long side of the stadium. 

Coming to modern buildings, the lecturer 
said the revival of the Olympic Games had 
led to the erection of stadia, and one at Stock- 
holm closely followed the Roman plan, with one 
end more or less open and the other end semi- 
circular. Another stadium was being erected 
at Wembley for the English games next year, 
or the year after. This would have two semi- 
circular ends. On alli these plans the longer 
sides were straight. A recent stadium at 
Chicago was, he thought, probably a great 
improvement on the earlier ones, as the longer 
sides were divided in such a way as to get the 
bulk of the seating accommodation near the 
semi-circular end while the rest of the length 
of the sides was filled in with temporary seating, 
which could be removed, so that the stadium 
could be modified to suit a varying number of 
people with very little difficulty. 1n this case, 
too, by grouping the main seating at the 
circular end of the building a greater num- 
ber of people were within vision of the 
more intimate games. ‘The new stadium to 
be erected at Paris was in the shape of an 
amphitheatre; the entire surface would be 
curved, and there would be very great advan- 
tages in that shape. For instance, the entire 
object of seating in that fashion was that each 
person should have a clear view of the amphi- 
theatre in every part, and certainly long straight 
sides obstructed vision to a very large extent. 
The objection to an elliptical shape for an 
amphitheatre was that the expense was colossal, 
because there were no straight lines and no 
repetition of detail. In dealing with such 
buildings of great size there were two questions 
which rather pushed aside everything else, 
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and one of these was as to whether the architect 
should make his solution a modern one, or 
whether he should make it more or less historical. 
Cost would, in any case, be the great considera- 
tion, and if the architect was going to work on 
historical lines he was almost sure to work in 
detail of an extravagant character, and so make 
his building to a very large extent impossible 
from the point of view of expense. A modern 
building should show its construction more or 
less in its purity, and with the least possible 
addition to make good design; the architect 
who was working on historical details was work- 
ing on something which was not really part of 
his problem, and which was really a limitation 
when it became too much of an obsession. The 
construction should be utilitarian as far as pos- 
sible, and the ornament of a more or less detached 
nature. It was easy to introduce symbolical 
groups of sculpture, or pylons, or pillars and 
columns, but it was ditticult to attach these 
to a building of a very engineering character 
like a stadium. They could be attached very 
loosely, or grouped round the principal entrances 
and focal points, giving a contrast with the 
masses of masonry behind them. 

Speaking more particularly of the designs 
which had been submitted, the lecturer said 
a stumbling-block had been the introduction of 
a triumphal entrance. Really the fine lines of 
an amphitheatre needed no other expression. 
They showed themselves and the less they were 
broken the better they were. To break them 
by a triumphal arch, or staircase blocks, or other 
projections, really detracted from the beautiful 
silhouette which the amphitheatre gave of itself. 
Many of the designs submitted had attached 
a triumphal arch of too big a character, which 
broke what would otherwise be fine designs. 
Actually, in such buildings the internal shape 
was very much more important than the external 
shape; the very long lines of seats gave in 
themselves a wonderful perspective. Exter- 
nally there was a good deal of argument as to 
whether the architect should put arcading or 
columns, or leave his walls plain. But the more 
arches and detail were put externally, the less 
was the stadium expressing its function; and 
therefore, although arcading and columns might 
be historical, they were not correct in a modern 
building. 

Dealing with the problem presented by the 
enormous crowd, he said if 100,000 or more 
people were leaving the stadium a roadway 
100 ft. wide would be filled, and any other 
traffic would find it impossible to get away. The 
only remedy was to provide a double circulation, 
one for the public on foot and another for 
vehicular traftic. It was bad planning to have 
the park near the main entrance, with the result 
that some people, after leaving their cars, had 
to walk half a mile round the building to find 
a doorway. In California there was a stadium 
cut into the hillside at one end and the top seats 
were level with the roadway. Above that was 
a great parking space for cars from which people 
could see what was being done in the arena. 
They could either remain in their cars or leave 
them and take their seats in the stadium. 

For visibility, the elliptical shape was better 
than the straight-sided one. It should be made 
practically impossible for the crowd to invade 
the arena between the games, and the most 
common method of doing that seemed to be to 
raise the front seats several feet above the track. 
But that was a very bad principle, because it 
threw the angle of vision of the rear seats to 
a very great height. A better way was to keep 
the track and seating level, and to dig a pit in 
between which would form a circulation for the 
athletes out of sight of the people in the seats, 
and allowing them to get to any part of the 
field without obstruction of visibility. A point 
in the planning of a stadium was to have an 
internal circulation under the seating and 
between the various dressing rooms and 
entrances. Such a corridor was useful not only 
for the purposes of communication but also for 
forming processions. 

A detailed criticism of the various designs 
followed. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Atkinson terminated 
the proceedings. 
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Port of London Authority Building, Tower Hill: View from Trinity Square Gardens. 
Mr. Epwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. (See p. 572.) 
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Port of London Authority Building, Tower Hiil : Chairman’s Room. 
Mr. Epwin Coorsr, F.R.LB.A., Architect. (See p. 572.) 
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Port of London Authority Building, Tower Hill : A Ground Floor Corridor. 
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AERIAL PERSPECTIVE. 





The Stadium at the British Empire Exhibition, Wembley. 


Messrs. Jonxn W. Srwpson, P.P.R.I.B.A., and Maxwett Ayrton, F.R.1.B.A., Architects. 
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MEDIZVAL CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
IN FINLAND. 


By CAROLUS LINDBERG. 
(Concluded. ) 


Tue Nyland group of churches, its pioneers 
dating from just before the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, receives its particular stamp 
chietly from a group of churches in the eastern 
part of the district. The exterior characteristic 
is a richly decorated west elevation, the gable 

eing tilled with an ornamentation composed 
of recesses of diicrent shapes. Tae strict 
conformity of these compositions with one 
another and the strongly accentuated style 
combine these churches into a narrow group, 
in which the most beautiful Gothic creations of 
Finland are to be found. ‘The type is 
represented by the churches at Perno, Pyttis, 
Borga, Sibbo, Helsinge and Esbo. The same 
ornament-motifs or the characteristic grouping 
of these can also in part be observed in the 
majority of the other churches in the district : 
Inga, Sjundea, Lobja, and Karis. The style 
of church found in Nyland has, especially with 
regard to its gable-compositions, strongly 
intuenced the forms in other districts. Thus, 
there are churches in Finland proper in which 
the motifs marking out the Nyland gable- 
schemes are met with partly in the same charac- 
teristic grouping as in the original type. That 
this influence has not travelied in the contrary 
direction, from west to east, appears from the 
fact that these churches of Western Finland 
either altogether, or in the parts ornamented, 
have been erected later than the pioneer works 
of the Nyland type. Churches of this descrip- 
tion in Finland proper are those at Pernio, 
Laitila, Nagu, and Masku. 

This luxurious ornamentation in brick, 
together with its purely formal treatment, 
proves that the first ideas for the Nyland gables 
came from abroad, more precisely from districts 
where building in brick was no longer new. 
Many details and also the grouping as a whole 
point to Baltic or North-German brick-building 
areas as the place of origin of this ornamentation, 
traffic with these districts being lively at the 
time when the churches were erected. From 
these places the first impulses came as a loan, 
which was then taken care of and developed in 
our country. 

A group of churches, original and held 
together by a strony affinity in style, is met 
with in the Satakunta district, many of them, 
especially those on the Kumo River and its 
tributaries, erected during and after the first 
decades of the fifteenth century, being character 
istic of the type. To this group belong the 
Phurches at Ulvila, Huittinen, Tyrviéa and 
cemp ali, and further, certain portions of the 
monastery at Rauma and the Messukyli rural 
church in Tavastland, and the separately built 
sacristy at Akaw. The ornamentation of the 
gable-peak, running, in a manner peculiar to 
the group, parallel with the eaves, is built up 
here of many rich, typical recesses and surface- 
ornamentation motifs, such as the round- 
recess frieze, star-recess (a distant relation of 
the Gothic rose-window), shield-recess and 
clover, all of them forms the origins of which 
can be sought in the ornamentation in brick 
and natural stone of western church-architecture. 

The Satakunta type derives its gable- 
ornamentation from Sweden. An Uppland and 
certain Dalecarlian churches (Nysitra-Torsang) 
can be cited as the original types for this style. 
The form-language of the earlier Satakunta 
churches shows a near relationship with these 
Swedish examples, but is developed later in a 
spirit which can only be native to Finland. 

From the coasts both in the south and west, 
the progress in building spread gradually into 
the interior, to the parishes, rich in lakes, of 
Tavastland. The buildings erected here during 
the fifteenth century, and partly also in the 
beginning of the sixteenth, bear witness to this 
migration. Influences from both the Nyland 
and the Satakunta-types may be seen in the 


gable-decorations, composed of a great number 
of diferent ornaments of the Tavastland 
churches. The manner of grouping of orna- 
ments is original, but varies in the different 
churches more than in any neighbouring group. 
The churches of this district form, figuratively 
speaking, a chain, in which the forms are linked 
tegether, binding thus the individual churches 
into a whole. As examples, the churches at 
Hollola, Hauho, Vanaja, Lammi, Saaiksmiki, 
and Sysmi may be given. 

The Tavastland church-forms, as described 
above, have grown on their own territory 
and have developed, in a greater degree perhaps 
than elsewhere in the land, a purely national 
spirit. One particular erection in the district 
has a position of its own; the brick church at 
Hattula in the vicinity of the castle and town 
of Tavastehus. In its plan and interior con- 
struction it is similar to the other rectangular, 
three-naved churches of the mainland-type ; 
but as to the material used, the great dimen- 
sions of the side-buildings, and the architectural 
treatment of the exterior one may seek in vain 
for parallels among the other rural churches. 
Only in certain parts of the cathedral at Abo 
does brick dominate as completely as here. 
The corners of the church, built originally of 
brick from the granite base to the point of the 
gable, together with the starting-points of 
the vaultings in the exterior walls are marked by 
high outer buttresses; the exterior wall- 
surfaces are accentuated below by a socle and 
are finished off above by a cornice-like recess, 
The ornamentation of the gables is not luxurious, 
but unique by reason of its figures of moulded 
stone. Such a subdivision of the walls, foreign 
to Finnish parish churches and made possible 
only by the material used, seems to show that 
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special circumstances, unknown in other parts 
of the district, have affected the erection of 
Hattula church. This acute influence, North 
German apparently, to judge by the builing. 
forms exercised during the Gothic period op 
a@ parish church up in Tavastland, is hard to 
explain unless one takes into account the castle 
at Tavastehus. This building, erected probably 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century after 
the pattern of the castles of the German Kn‘ghts 
of the Sword, has with certainty bound foreign 
master-builders in its service, and these have 
then given proofs of their activity at Hattula, 

Spread over a wide area along the coast 
there are churches in East Bothnia, which were 
erected at the same time as those of Tavastland, 
but which to-day have either been recon. 
structed as to their form or are already in ruins, 
These give, therefore, only a weak idea of a 
special group of churches, and add but unessen- 
tial details to the picture of Finnish mediaeval 
architecture as a whole. To these churches 
belong, among others, those at Isokyré, Peder. 
sore, Gamla Wasa (Mustasaari) and the church 
at Kemi in the far north. 

The recess-ornamentation of Finnish medizval 
churches, as it appears in the gables of the body 
and the side-buildings—also, at times, decorating 
other parts of the exterior (Borga, Pyttis, 
Helsinge, Sauvo, Letala, &c.)—the profiling 
with shaped bricks frequently used later in the 
Middle Ages, and the rich tracery of the church 
windows, preserved partially even now, can 
be traced back to the influences of the Gothic 
style, in a form suited to its new environment. 
These methods of decoration are weak echoes, 
carried northward through the agency of brick- 
architecture, of the rich form-language of the 
great Gothic cathedrals. The fact that the 
western gables of these country churches are 
more decorated than the eastern gables should 
serve as evidence. 

Although felt later here in the north, the com- 
plete victory of the Gothic style has had deeper 
effects on Finnish church-building than a 
borrowing of its purely formal architectural 
motifs. The stereometric formation of the 
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churches makes this clear. Here the gain is 
most evident. The principles of interior con- 
struction change, and especially in the upper 
vaulting a development sets in towards an 
ever freer form, better both in construction and 
wsthetically. 

Constructing the walls was relatively easy 
even with the difficult stone material offered 
by nature. What was lacking in delicacy and 
in a suitable apportioning of the outward and 
downward abutment of the erection was made 
up for by a prodigal use of material in the 
masses of masonry. The constructing of the 
roof with similar material was of considerably 
greater difficulty, even where the churches were 
small and unpretentious, as was the case in 
older times. A solution to the problem of 
limiting the space upwards was found in the 
use of wooden constructions (open rafters, 
barrel-vaults of wood, flat ceilings). Among 
the older churches which have thus lacked, 
and still lack vaultings, the one at Eckerd may 
be mentioned. In the single-naved churches at 
Hammarland and Finstr6m an attempt was 
made to solve the vaulting problem by the 
use of stone as material, the result being un- 
developed vault-forms and methods of con- 
struction. The plans at Finstrém deserve 
special attention, the barrel-vault having been 
erected on broad, semicircular arches, built 
on to the wall from thick pilasters, pierced below 
by openings. The system is connected, despite 
its simple construction, with the vaulting- 
method characteristic of the Romanesque style, 
with diagonal barrel-vaults in the side naves, 
which here cut into the central vault like groins. 
That this form lives through a last renascence 
at Finstrém is shown, however, by the fact 
that the barrel-vault has already been given a 
system of ribs, which though it is attached 
but loosely, marks the dawn of new principles 
of vaulting, known already even here although 
an organic use of them was as yet impossible. 

The solution met with at Finstrém, the 
diminishing of the width to be spanned by strong 
pilasters, is made use of also in certain single- 
naved churches built later, in the vaulting of 
which Gothic methods can be discerned. The 
architecturally effective form of the pilasters 
at Rym ttyl in Finland proper may specially 
be pointed out, likewise those in the fifteenth, 
century churches, built after Swedish patterns, 
in Satakunta. The barrel-vault is on the other 
hand preserved, more especially in the churches 
of the south-west corner of the land, as a cover- 
ing for the annexes, the sacristy, and the 
armoury. 

With an increase in the breadth of the nave 
the free support has been used in order to make 
possible a covering of a church with stone as 
early as the thirteenth century. These supports 


. (single pillars are never met with) are erected, 


in accordance with the demands of the con- 
struction, in the centre of the church, so that 
the latter is divided into two equal naves. The 
origin of this system is possibly to be found in 


_influences from abroad, but the arrangement is 


a natural consequence of architectural logic, 
which in its gradual development creates new 


building-forms, and it may equally well have 


been thought out in Finland. Original two- 

raved plans of this early type are met with 

at Korpo, Sund, Saltvik, Kaarina, Vehmaa, and 

Karkku, among which, at least, Kaarina can 

> proved to have possessed vaultings of natural 
one. 

The desire to create churches in conformity 
with both practical and esthetic standards 
still remained unfulfilled by these two-naved 
buildings. The greatest defect in them was 
the central row of pillars, which, thick as a 
wall, cleft the interior in twain and hid the 
main altar in the centre of the eastern gable- 
end. ‘f technique be regarded as the mother 
of the two-naved church, the reason for the 
birth of the three-naved plan must be sought 
for ‘in esthetic and practical factors. Thus, 
im certain churches, e.g., those at Vehmaa and 
Kaarina, a two-naved plan has been carried out 
= construction, but later in the Middle Ages a 
hree-naved reconstruction of the main - body 
has taken place. Ps 
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The™ static properties~ of’ the~ three-naved 
church differ essentially from those of both 
the single and even the two-naved form. Dimen- 
sions have been increased and thus also the 
difficulties of a stable equipoise in the construc- 
tion. The clumsy stone vaults and heavy 
arches of the single-naved church would have 
brought about a covering more worthy of a 
cellar than a church. New factors had to 
join in. Brick appears on the scene and by 
its more suitable qualities for upper vaulting 
solves this problem. Brick is given the task 
of building up the interior of the churches and 
only by its help is the three-naved arrangement 
made possible. Both the supporting and 
supported parts of the building are built of 
brick : pillars and consoles, arches and vaultings. 
In many cases even large areas of the walls 
from which the vaultings spring are built 
with brick. In certain older churches, e.g., 
the three-naved at Vehmaa, Taivassalo, and 
Pargas, and the single-naved at Masku, in 
which it can be proved that later in the Middle 
Ages vaultings of brick have displaced older 
ones, either it has not been possible or not 
desirable to hew connections for these in the 
granite masonry, but instead, a system of 
pilasters, built of brick and connected by 
semicircular arches, has been added to the walls, 
from which the vaults and arches then ascend. 
This internal work shows plainly the decisive 
réle to be played by brick in the forming of 
church-interiors.- Its results go further, how- 
ever, as will be shown in what follows. The 
original three-naved churches constructed 
during the Middle Ages in Finland show, 
on a comparison with the churches of neigb- 





bouring countries, dimensions worthy of note. 
The cause of this is not to be sought in the 
need for buildings to fulfil the wants of the 
wide (though, to be sure, sparsely populated) 
parishes, but in the fact that these Finnish 
churches were erected at a time when construc- 
tive difficulties had been lessened by the use of 
brick, which made possible an execution of the 
whole in a larger style. 

The three-naved mediswval Finnish church 
shows, both where the original vaulting can be 
discerned and in those churches where an earlier 
vaulting has been replaced by a later, a central 
nave usually nearly double the width of the 
side naves. At the same time the central 
nave has both for technical and for ssthetic 
reasons been made higher than the side naves. 
The broad arcades running in the direction of 
the main body accentuate by their direction 
and their powerful form an obvious movement 
from gable to gable in the interior. The illusion 
is rendered stronger by the fact that the thinner 
transverse arches only weakly mark the division 
of the nave into compartments. The system 
is represented in the oldest three-naved churches 
(or those fashioned later into three naves), 
such as Myndamiki, Taivassalo, Vehmaa, 
Kaaring, Pargas, and other churches, but is 
maintained also in the majority of churches 
built later in Finland proper—Nyland and 
Tavastland possessing as should appear from 
the foregoing, despite its hall church form, 
several details belonging to the basilican, type. 
In its ordinary form this three-naved church- 
interior shows a simply worked-out system of 
details. In section the pillars are quadratic or 
cross-shaped ; the arcades spring direct from 


Church at Vanaja, Finland. 
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their supports, and the transverse arches and 
ribs are held by simple consoles. 

The upper vaulting, composed in the earlier 
churches of simple groined vaulting in all the 
naves, receives in those built later, during the 
fifteenth century, a richer composition, with 
stellar-vaulting in the central and groined 
vaulting in the side naves. Details become 
unimportant and the great, simply-carved 
masses and calm, effective surfaces build up 
the interior together. ‘The effect is far from 
cold and empty as the surfaces are generally 
filled by ornamental or figure-paintings, woven 
like a glowing network of colour round the 
forms of the building. The numerous ribs of 
the vault—so important in the construction— 
and the copings between them, seem to demand 
a treatment of this nature. In two churches 
in Western Finland, Kaarina and Pargas, the 
details carried out in brick, by their richness 
and their marked individuality, place these 
churches in a class by themselves. Many details 
prove that the cathedral at Abo in the near 
vicinity has been used as a model for their 
interiors. 

While this common three-naved mainland- 
type of church possesses certain of the character- 
istics of the basilican type, a group of large 
churches erected during the fifteenth century 
in Finland proper appears in which the principle 
of a regular hall-church with naves of equal 
breadth and height, together with an equal 
accentuation of the arches springing from the 
pillars, has been closely carried out. The 
section of the pillars, earlier quadratic, here 
becomes octagonal. These churches, situated 
near to one another (Sauvo, Kimito and 
Tenala), are interesting on account of their 
considerable proportions and their richly- 
divided stellar-vaulting. Medieval vaulting 
in Finland reaches its zenith in these churches, 
and the Gothic idea celebrates, especially in 
their interiors, triumphs worthy of note in the 
circumstances. To these churches, erected 
according to the hall-church system, belong, 
besides the Monastery Church at Nadendal, the 
one at Hauho in Tavastland, although the 
forms here differ considerably from those just 
mentioned. 

However little the Gothic idea may have 
influenced church-construction in Finland, 
and however little the works produced answer 
to the craving for form of this style, it appears 
still as though even here in Finland one could 
discern the beginning and end of a special 
Gothic period. 

Thus, towards the close of the Middle Ages, 
a return to forms which characterised an earlier 
age can be observed, a typical consequence of 
a weakening of the intensity in style. Churches 
single-naved or two-naved in plan appear 
again especially in 'Tavastland. As examples, 
the single-naved church at Vanaja and the 
two-naved churches at Hollola and Saaksmaki 
may here be cited. Inga church in Nyland, 
showing Tavastland motifs in certain of its 
parts, is also in its later form two-naved. 

Among the Roman Catholic institutions in 
the country, the monastery has played a not 
unimportant part. During the Middle Ages 
Finland possessed six of these: Dominican at 
Abo and Wiborg, Franciscan at Wiborg, Rauma, 
and Kdékar, and a Birgittan at Nadendal. 
Only a few architectural relics remain of them. 
The Dominican church at Wiborg, the Francis- 
can at Rauma, and the Birgittan at Nadendal 
stand even now partly in their original shape, 
while all the other churches and monastic 
buildings have been levelled to the ground. 
These remnants of a building activity in the 
land, doubtless worthy of note, show that the 
uniform rules of the monastic order, covering 
even building, have here also been followed. 
The peculiar building-tradition of the Franciscan 
Order, the erecting of monastery-churches with 
two naves of unequal breadth, has thus been 
followed at Rauma in the church built in about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. That even 
here, despite the tradition of the Order, building 
methods characteristic to the neighbourhood 
have been used, appears from certain ornament 
motifs, peculiar to Satakunta, in the annexes. 
A similar plan is shown by the rural church at 
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Church at Taivassalo. 


Pojo in Nyland, unconnected with any monas- 
tery. The three-naved Birgittan church at 
Nadendal received, as might be expected, the 
most powerful impulses for both its being and 
form from the mother-church at Vadstena, the 
same original planning of the different parts 
of the church, necessary for the Birgittan 
ritual, being found also here. Thus the main 
choir was situated in the west, with, opposite it, 
in the east, a corresponding smaller choir. The 
high proportions and airy hall-church form of the 
mother-church can show a worthy offspring in 
the corresponding church at Nadendal; in 
the latter, however, a richer, purely colouristic 
execution of detail, soumreed, in the remains 
of the western sanctuary, has been followed. 
Also, the high gables, carried out in brick and 
decorated with cross-recesses, have received an 
altered construction. Though banned in theory 
from the building-rules of the Birgittans, brick 
has been used in the western choir, with its 
high windows placed in pairs in the south and 
north walls, and the exterior buttresses, decorat- 
ing further the northern portal in the east 
gable. The corresponding entrance in the same 
wall is, on the other hand, framed with sculp- 
tured limestone. 
church from the middle of the fifteenth century, 
together with its connection with the former 
monastery buildings is now, however, after 
repeated rebuildings, only discernible in some 
of its parts. 

The picture given here of the development and 
form of church architecture in Finland would be 
incomplete were the most remarkable medizval 
monument, the cathedral at Abo, to remain 


The original form of the. 


undiscussed. The building shows, in so far 
as its history can be pieced together from the 
reliable sources and its own shape, that the 
development of form has here for a time run 
parallel with that of the rest of the land, but 
has soon struck ovt in a direction of its own 
While the other churches show, by their modest 
planning and construction, a style that might 
be termed rustic, the church at Abo attempts, 
with full justification, to represent the richer 
and nobler cathedral architecture. The form- 
language of the Middle Ages, more especially 
that of the Gothic style, appearing elsewhere 
only partly or in altered shape, has here in the 
Abo Cathedral taken on a legible form. Through 
this building the relationship of mediaval 
with western architecture, more particularly 
with the branch stretching out along the shores 
of the Baltic, is rendered more intimate. _ 
According to documents, a church of granite 
was erected on the site of the cathedral in the 
thirteenth-century, forming now its western 
part. In plan this church has shown a rect- 
angular, three-naved main body, possibly also 
with external choir, to which a western tower 
was attached. The construction resembles, 
with certain deviations, the church-typ® 
towered and towerless, of South-West Finland. 
This stone church forms, perhaps, the stem © 
the architectural masses of the cathedral, but 
not the formal motif for its enlargement. When 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century the 
cathedral waslengthened towards the east and was 
given a polygonal choir, in which the side-nav® 
are continued, these and other extensions wel 
carried out in brick. A wholly new form ® 
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attempted and the cathedral enters a period in 
which the finest fruits of brick-Gothic in the 
land are achieved. The exterior especially is 
distinguished by a rich disposition of form and 
treatment of details. A consequent system of 
numerous buttresses is erected at the com- 
mencing points of the vaulting; the wall- 
surfaces, broken by high windows with pointed 
arches, are built outside above the height of the 
window-seats in diamond-shaped pattern brick- 
work and are decorated below this with an 
openwork frieze, put together of shaped bricks. 
Shaped bricks and a recess-ornamentation have 
been largely used also in the decoration of other 
parts of the building, among which the windows 
and portals and the heightened tower takes 
place specially worthy of note. 

The cathedral was originally erected as a 
hall-church with five pairs of quadratic pillars 
which bore up the groined vaultings. At the 
rebuilding mentioned earlier, the choir was 
fitted with octagonal pillars decorated with 
ribs. The vaulting remained also here of a 
simply-groined character. Later, however, the 
section of the church was considerably altered. 
Thus, all of the naves have been heightened 
twice, and the original hall form of the church 
has been altered to basilican. Openings for 
light were made in the high wall of the central 
nave and this was strengthened by flying 
buttresses, hidden now by the roofs of the side- 
naves. During the last medisval rebuilding, 
which occurred in the middle of the fifteenth- 
century, the central nave was covered by stellar- 
vaulting. Round this stem a row of side- 
buildings and chapels sprang up during the 
course of the Middle Ages. 

The misfortunes which have repeatedly 
befallen Finland have not spared the cathedral 
at Abo. Fire has again and again, in the course 
of time, raged round its walls, and after each 
such occasion something new has been added 
to it. 

In its architectural form Abo Cathedral, 
as has been seen, differs from the other churches 
of Finland. It mirrors, however, besides the 
general character of Finnish art, the same 
influences as have shaped the rest of Finnish 
churches. Thus, in the beginning, Swedish 
influence is apparent, which soon gives way 
to more powerful impulses, coming, through 
the agency of the increased Baltic traffic, from 
the Hansa towns. The brick architecture of 
North Germany in especial has influenced in 
high degree both the material and the form of 
the cathedral. 

The architecture of Finland’s medisval 
churches, solemnly heavy in its massive sim- 
plicity, cannot, however, relate with any finality 
the pomp and beauty with which the Roman 
Catholic Church surrounded its religious cere- 
monies. If the exteriors of the churches were 
severe and barren, in their interiors a mystic 
world of line and colour was disclosed. Artistic 
carvings in choir-stall and barrier, altar-fittings 
rich in colour and precious church-silver gleam- 
ing from behind the altar’s antependium 
caught and held the glance. In the twilight 
within, illumined by flickering candles, strange 
gures grew out of the surroundings, peopling 
the walls and supports and, wound around 
with leaves and garlands, filling the curved 
surfaces of the vaults. The Word spoken at 
the altar was made universal and intelligible 
by the wondrous picture-language of the church- 
paintings. 


— 


—_—\S 


The King Edward Memorial, Edinburgh. 


The King unveiled a statue of King Edward 
VII at Edinburgh on Tuesday last week. The 
statue, wrought in bronze, stands immediately 
Within the forecourt of the old Palace of Holy- 
rood, and is from the design of Mr. G. Washing- 
ton Browne, R.S.A. King Edward is repre- 
sented by a figure 9 ft. in height, wearing the 





robes of a Knight of the Thistle. The etatuc 
forms the principal part of a memorial scheme 
to which there were more than fourteen 
thousand individual subscribers. The remain- 
der of the scheme consists of the erection of 


three great sets of pillared gates in the Palace 
enclosure, 
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BOOKS. 


Soliloquies in England. By Grorct SANTAYANA. 
(London: Constable. 12s. net.) 


Mr. Santayana was for many years a professor 
of philosophy at Harvard University, and is 
recognised as a cosmopolitan philosopher of 
wide reputation. The essays which form this 
book are amongst the most charming we have 
yet read, and all students of psychology will 
appreciate his detached outlook. Where we 
may not entirely agree with his philosophy we 
are sensible of his mastery of the English 
language. To us, the most interesting essays 
are those concerned with architecture, which 
will appeal to those who are not inclined to 
accept Ruskin’s ethical writings upon archi- 
tecture—beautiful as they are. Mr. Santayana’s 
soliloquies upon architecture are symbolic, as, 
indeed, are most of the essays in this book. 

He begins his essay on ‘‘ The Human Scale ” 
with the following phrase :— 

“Great buildings often have great doors; 
but great doors are heavy to swing, and if 
left open they may let in too much cold or 
glare; so that we sometimes observe a small 
postern cut into one leaf of the large door 
for more convenient entrance and exit, and 
it is seldom or never that the monumental 
gates yawn in their somnolence. Here is the 
modest human scale reasserting itself in the 
midst of a titanic structure, but it reasserts 
itself with an ill grace and in the interests of 
frailty ; the patch it makes seems unintended 
and ignominious. Yet the human scale is not 
essentially petty ; when it does not slip in as 
a sort of interloper it has nothing to apologise 
for. Between the infinite and the infinitesi- 
mal all sizes are equally central.” 

Still on the same theme he writes :— 

“An English country house which is a 
cottage in appearance may turn out on 
examination to be almost a palace in extent 
and appointments; there is no parade, yet 
there is great profusion—too much furniture, 
too many ornaments, too much food, too many 
flowers, too many people. Everything there 
is on the human scale except the quantity 
of things, which is oppressive. The Orientals 
are poorer, more voluptuous, and more 
sensitive to calligraphy; they leave empty 
spaces about them and enjoy one thing at a 
time and enjoy it longer.” 


Of the Saracen he says:—“ He makes his 
life simple, his religion a single phrase, his art 
exquisite and slight, like the jet of his fountain.”’ 

“Why the Egyptians loved things colossal 
I do not know, but the taste of the Romans 
for the grandiose is easier to understand. It 
seems to have been part and parcel of that 
— for the super-human which filled 

ate antiquity.” 

In his essay upon English architecture he 
says :—‘ Strictly speaking there is no English 
architecture at all, only foreign architecture 
adapted and domesticated in England. But 
how thoroughly and admirably domesticated ! ” 
Mr. Santayana writes powerfully upon the tragic 
and public character of classic architecture, 
and traces the mellowing effect of English 
character and environment upon the classic 
influence. This is how the English build :— 

“ How gently, for instance, how pleasantly 
the wave of Italian architecture broke on 
these grassy shores! The classic line, which is 
tragic in its simple veracity and fixity, had 
already been submerged in attempts to vary 
it; in England, as in France, the Gothic 
habit of letting each part of a building have 
its own roof and its own symmetry at once 
introduced the picturesque into the most 
“ classic ” designs. The Italian scale, too, was 
at once reduced, and the Italian rhetoric in 
stone, the baroque and the spectacular, was 
obliterated. How pleasantly the Palladian 
forms were fitted to their English setting ; 
how the windows were widened and sub- 
divided, the show pediments forgotten, the 
wreathed urns shaved into modest globes, 
the pilasters sensibly broadened into panels, 
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and the classical detail applied to the native 
Gothic framework, with its gables, chimneys, 
and high roofs; whence the delightful brood 
of Jacobean and Queen Anne houses; and in 
the next generation the so genteel, so judicious 
Georgian mansion, with its ruddy brick, its 
broad windows, and its delicate mouldings 
and accessories of stone. The tragic and the 
comic were spirited away together, and only 
the domestic remained.” 


We would expect that Mr. Santayana would 
succumb to the picturesque, and we are inclined 
to question the philosophy of his argument— 
though it is a pretty thought—that the “ obli- 
gatory things ’—meaning architecture—become 
properly English in character only when their 
public function recedes into the background. 

“They grow English in growing pic- 
turesque. These castles and abbeys were 
Norman when they were built, they were 
expressions of domination and fear—hard, 
crude, practical, and foreign. But now the 
moat is grass-grown, the cloister in ruins, the 
headless saints are posts for the roses to creep 
over, the frowning keep has lost its battle- 
ments and become a comfortable mansion 
mantled with ivy.” 

The author discusses the sort of «estheticism 
which was the fashion in London at the end of 
the nineteenth century, which doted on art for 
its own sake, but in reality was full of perverted 
moralism. The esthetes were simply Ruskin’s 
pupils who had reacted from his teachings. 

“The architecture of that time was cer- 
tainly not comic in any sense of the word, 
it did not give a free rein to exuberant fancy : 
it was only railway Gothic.” 

Mr. Santayana ends this essay in a hopeful 
strain :— 

“And with better models, and with less 
wilfulness, I see the fresh building of to-day 
recovering a national charm: the scale small, 
the detail polyglot, the arrangement gracious 
and convenient, the marriage with the green 
earth and the luminous air foreseen and 
prepared for.” 


For the most part these soliloquies are on 
English themes, and this Hispano-American 
philosopher finds England “ pre-eminently the 
home of decent happiness.”” He wonders how 
it is that ‘“ England is the paradise of individu- 
ality, eccentricity, heresy, anomalies, hobbies, 
and humours.” The essays on War Shrines, 
on The English Church, on Privacy, on Classic 
Liberty, on The Lion and the Unicorn, on 
Liberalism and Culture, and on John Bull and 
his Philosophers, are only a few of those which 
appeal particularly to us. The book is full of 
penetrating literary and esthetic criticism; it 
is delightfully written, and will be enjoyed by 
all readers of meditative fancy. H. 





Rent Restrictions and Building. 


Witnesses gave evidence on behalf of organisa- 
tions of house owners at ‘Tuesday's sitting at 
the Ministry of Health of the committee 
appointed by the Government to inquire into 
the working of the Rent Restriction Act. Sir 
Henry Norman is chairman of the committee. 
The National Federation of Property Owners 
and Ratepayers and the National Association 
of Property Owners and Factors of Scotland 
sent representatives, and Mr. Edwin Evans, 
president of the London Property Owners’ 
Protection Association, also attended. In a 
memorandum submitted to the committee it 
was held that a flat increase of rent on a uniform 
basis operated inequitably, particularly in 
respect of small dwelling-houses. The general 
assumption was that ability to pay was invari- 
ably governed by the earnings of the tenant, 
but from two to six wage-earning people in a 
small working-class dwelling was by no means 
an uncommon experience. Rent restriction had 
a paralysing effect on the production of houses. 
The scores of millions of money needed for build- 
ing working-class houses to be let at fair economic 
rents would never be forthcoming until investing 
purchasers were secured. Such purchasers 
would never be found until every trace of rent 
restrictive legislation was a thing of the past. 
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TRAFFIC CONGESTION & TOWN PLANNING. 


be added, though not to be considered in con- 
nection with this problem, there are streets 
like Glasshouse-street (compare Figs. 3 and 
4). An enormous stream of traffic pours into 
the Circus at point ‘‘ A’ of Fig. 4. As the 
density and interweaving of the traffic cannot 
be shown in the drawing, it only gives a very 
insufficient picture of the problem. The mass 
of traffic is already collected by the main 
roads from numerous channels, and the streets 
leading to the Circus are really traffic col- 


A recent edition of Stadtbaukunst Alter 
und Neur Zeit (Berlin) contains an interest- 
ing article on town planning, in which the 
London traffic problem is dealt with, from 
which the following notes and illustrations 
are taken. 

In our old towns, where traffic difficulties 
are most frequent, it is difficult to make 
radical changes in the lay-out of streets. 
There police regulation and supervision will 
be the foremost means of solving traffic diffi- 
culties. One cannot but agree with the con- 
clusion of the Town Planning Review, that 
‘‘ only the right-angle crossing controlled by 
the police is an adequate safeguard against 
accident and confusion ’’ (Vol. ITI, p. 219). 
An attempt may be made in another direction, 
.f.e., an improvement through a division of 
the traffic on the principle divide et imbera, by 
which a certain part of the traffic will be cut 
out of the point of the greatest crush—the 
centre point—without necessitating a great 
change of direction or alteration of the street. 
Atternpts to violate the traffic and to divert 
it from its natural course cannot be considered 
in this connection. It is a question of regula- 
tion leaving the course of traffic untouched. 

Attempts at traffic division have been made. 
In Berlin one of the worst crossings is the 
Potsdamerplatz, on which five very much 
frequented streets meet. Here a solution was 
found hy diverting the traffic at the corner of 
the Leipzigerstrasse, 150 metres before reach- 
ing the Potsdamerplatz, and leading it back 
into the main direction at the corner of Buda- 
pest-street. 

It would he worth while to consider whether 
the principle of traffic division could be ex- 
tended in a different wav from that shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2. The leading point of view 
would have to be the reduction of multiple 
crossings on the centre point, but the resolv- 
ing of the dangerous multiple crossings and 
their replacement by single easily-overlooked 
crossings can be achieved. 

Take, for example, Piccadilly-circus in 
London, one of the busiest traffic centres of 
a capital town. In its traffic conditions it 
shows the general problems of large towns, 
but there are special points, as, for example, 
the direction of the streets, the form of the 
general plan, and, first and foremost, con- 
sideration for the historical picture created 
by the artist. A number of important streets 
abut on Piccadilly-circus: the main streets 
are (1) Piccadilly, main route towards the 
west; (2) North Regent-street, the course of 
traffic towards Oxford-street and the north; 
(3) South Regent-street, the connection 
towards the south, Charing Cross, and the 
City; (4) Shaftesbury-avenue, the course of 
traffic to New Oxford-street and Holborn, and 
finally in traffic contact with the Circus; (5) 
and (6) Haymarket and Coventry-street. To 


lectors. 


The directions north, south, west, 


and north-east and their counter-directions 
cross one another, pass the Circus, and cut 


one another's direction. 


The questions arising 


have naturally already been treated by traffic 


experts and town planners. 


Mr. O. Newbold 


gives a history of Regent-street from its plan- 
ning in the 18th century up to 1910 in the 
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Fic. 2.—LeErezicerR PLAtTz, BERLIN. 


Town Planning Review (Vol. III, p. 86), 
supplemented with many illustrations. Re- 
markable plans for the alteration of the 
Circus have been published in the ‘‘ Trans- 
actions of the Town Planning Conference, 


1910” (p. 756). 


We reproduce Norman Shaw’s plan (Fig. 5). 
Another plan, by John Murray, though differ- 
ing in the architectural solution, coincides 
with Shaw’s treatment of the traffic problem. 
Both seek a solution by a considerable widen- 
ing of the streets touching the Circus, which 
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would necessarily lead to a change of the 
historical architectural proportions. These 
changes would without doubt result in a great 
improvement, especially at the entrance of 
Shaftesbury-avenue, but the main problem of 
the central traffic crush is hardly touched by 
them. The cross cuttings as shown in Fig. 4 
remain. If we drew the courses of traffic in 
Fig. 4 into the free space of Fig. 5 hardly 
any difference would be apparent in the clash 
of the different courses on to one another. In 
newer town planning we often find the opinion 
expressed that the wider road represents also 
the better road for traffic; but this is not 
always the case, and does not apply to the 
question here discussed, as the main difficulty 
of it lies in the dissolution of cross cuttings 
and angles of the traffic. Traffic difficulties 
due to great width of streets are evident at 
Trafalgar-square. We acknowledge the use- 
fulness of the widening of streets; but so long 
as the present general tangle of the courses of 
traffic persists a smooth winding-up of trattic 
is impossible. The question, therefore, is 
whether a diminution of cross cuttings at the 
present crossings is possible—apart from the 
widening of the streets. 

If we watch the seemingly hopeless tangle 
we notice that a main course of traffic—per- 
haps the strongest—is a turning course, which 
at point ‘* A a-b’’ (Fig. 4) turns to and fro 
in a right angle. It is the course Piccadilly- 
South Regent-street which bears the mass 
traffic of the whole West towards Charing 
Cross, Strand, City, and vice versa, and the 
crossings of which (as shown in Fig. 4) are 
to be considered the worst. ‘The task is to get 
this traffic out of the tangle and give it 4 
separate course. This would create two 
parallel courses, ‘‘ E 1°’ and ‘ E 2,”’ which 
would cross the centre point ‘‘ A ’’ separately. 
For this purpose the road would have to be 
separated about 60 metres before reaching and 
after leaving the Circus by a granite step of 
1 ft. or an iron railing 2 ft. 4 in. high. At 
intervals of 5 metres passage-ways for pedes- 
trians would have to be allowed. The south- 
western course would take the Piccadilly-South 
Regent-street traffic while the north-eastern 
course would serve the remaining traffic (see 
Fig. 6). 

A comparison of Figs. 4 and 6 shows § 
greatly-changed configuration of central point 
‘ A.’’ As already stated, the illustration does 
not show the density of traffic, but we never 
theless notice that the cutting out ot the Picca- 
dilly-Charing Cross traffic results in a Con 
siderable improvement. ‘The main direction, 
Quadrant-South Regent-street, is relieved of § 
great deal of blocking and other difficulties. 
In Fig. 6 the only large traffic courses that 
cut across are the directions towards Shaites- 
bury-avenue and Haymarket-Long Acre, and 
a regulation of these courses would be much 
easier in future than it has been heretofore. 
The main traffic, Charing Cross- Piccadilly, 
remains quite untouched; it does not get into 
contact with any other course. (iiemember 
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the rule in England, drive to the left.) It is 
diferent in the other direction, Piccadilly- 
Charing Cross (point ‘‘ B,’’ Fig. 6), where 
the traffic parts from the common course and 
changes into the separate course. With the 
present traffic regulation (Fig. 4), vehicles 
have to negotiate the two dangerous crossings 
at ‘‘a’’ and “ b,’’ which cut the general 
traffic at ‘‘ A.’ The new plan proposes two 
simple crossings, where only a single and 
straight course would have to be crosced. 
These crossings are not new, they have only 
been detached from the tangle at point ‘‘ A ”’ 
and transferred to a less disturbing point. 
Moreover, they take place at a fixed point, 
known by the driver, where they can be regu- 
lated by ‘‘ stop’’ and “‘ go”’ signals of the 
officer in charge. 

The clear width of the road at point ‘“‘ B”’ 
is 9.70m.—at point ‘‘C’’ it is 17.5. The 
widths of vehicles are: Small motor-cars, 1.35 
to 1.40 m.; large motor-cars, 1.60 m.; vans, 
2.0 m.; motor omnibuses, 2.14 to 2.17 m. The 
short route ‘‘ B-E 1’ is therefore sufficient to 
take two treble rows of light vehicles or two 
double rows of heavy vehicles; tramcars are 
not considered. 

The result of the change would be: The 
number of multiple crossings would be 
diminished, and traffic tangles partly solved ; 
simple crossings would take the place of mul- 
tiple cuttings: the main traffic in the different 
directions would be eased; and there would 
also be a saving of time in transportation of 
the public, as there would be fewer blocks at 
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the central point and vehicles could keep up 
greater speed. Expenses tor a change on the 
lines of town planning would be avoided, and 
the historical picture of the Circus would be 
preserved. 
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EXHIBITION NOTES, 


WALKER GALLERIES. 


An exhibition is now open at these galleries 
showing recent works of Anna Lea Merritt 
(landscape and figures), and Harry E. James 
(water-colours of the English countryside), 
Anna Lea Merritt is well known as the painter 
of the picture entitled “‘ Love Looked Out,”’ 
purchased some years ago from the funds of the 
Chantrey Bequest, and now at the Tate Gallery. 
She is also a portrait painter familiar to many, 
having portrayed numerous well-known people, 
including James Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and others. Landscape is a new 
departure; nevertheless, the paintings are 
broadly handled and vigorous. To mention a 
few examples, No. 66, entitled ““The Happy 
Valley,” depicts a pleasant valley with trees 
and the artist’s house in the mid-distance. 
No. 83, “‘ Lonely Down,” is a wind-swept land- 
scape with rolling heavy clouds. 

Mr. Harry E. James’s water-colours are slight 
in treatment, and deal with pleasant landscapes, 
old English villages, gardens, and ever pleasant 
and familiar scenes of the couhtryside at various 
seasons in the English counties. To mention a 
few at random as appealing to us, attention may 
be drawn to No. 5, ‘‘ The Path to the Studio,” 
with its flower-beds alongside, filled with del- 
phiniums, iris and poppies, &c. This is said to 
be the entrance to the studio of Anna Lea 
Merritt. No. 11, “Autumn, Fosbury Woods,” 
is a pleasantly coloured sketch of the edge of a 
wood, showing birch trees in their autumn 
colourings. No. 16, “In Clatford Village,” 
a view of a typical English village, shows the 
homely old cottages with their thatched roofs. 
No. 27, “‘ In An Artist’s Garden,”’ is a view show- 
ing an herbaceous border with the usual riot of 
colouring. No. 20, “Epsom Common,” is a 
sketch of the well-known district with its 
inseparable gipsy caravans—a very familiar, 
and always picturesque, sight in this district. 


THE COLLECTOR’S GALLERY. 

Mr. David Neave has an exhibition of his 
landscapes at the gallery. The catalogue has a 
foreword by Haldane Macfall, who speaks 
highly of this artist’s work as being devoid of 
all flash and. trickiness in technique. Mr. 
Neave’s pictures treat with subjects in Surrey, 
Norfolk, Devon, Wiltshire. Every picture 
depicts some poetical phase or mood of nature, 
and all or any would be pleasant to live with. 
No. 3, “‘ Nutfield, March”; No. 12, “ Norfolk 
Coast”; No. 23, “Evening on the Quay”; 
No. 28, “‘ Cornfield, Evening ”’; No. 32, “* The 
Mo, Sheringham”; No. 38 (oil-colour), “‘ Top- 
sham”; No. 43, “A Wiltshire Valley "—to 
mention a few. 
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TOWN-PLANNING AND INDUSTRY. 





SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE EXHIBITION AT THE MANCHESTER 


TOWN 


We went to Manchester expecting an exhibi- 
tion of more than average interest, but one 
which would appeal more particularly to the 
architect, to the engineer, and to the town- 
planner, who should be something more than 
a combination of the two, and to the town 
councillor. We were most certainly not 
disappointed, but the most remarkable thing 
about the exhibition and the conferences 
has been the interest displayed by the ‘‘ man 
in the street.”” The exhibition marks a definite 
turning-point in the history of the evolution of 
the idea of town planning in this country. 

It is interesting to try and understand how 
this quite extraordinary interest has come about. 
The first stirring of the public mind is, no doubt, 
due to the housing problem and the interest 
which the idea of building houses on some 
definite scheme with the aim of improving 
the surroundings by studying the general 
plan for the development of an area has 
aroused. This, because it was generally a 
scheme of limited size, formed a useful intro- 
duction to the larger problem cf town 
planning. The industrial magnate of the great 
manufacturing centre of England is interested, 
and not selfishly interested, in all that tends 
to the well-being of his workpeople; he 
is dissatisfied with existing conditions, and 
sees, in town planning, the solution of many 
industrial problems. The municipal councillor 
is similarly alive to the necessity for improving 
conditions, and realises that the citizens are not 
satisfied with things as they are. The immin- 
ence of the November elections no doukt 
stimulates the desire to know more of town 
planning and its possibilities, though 
the difference between housing and 
town planning is far from being 
appreciated. The ordinary man 
and woman is interested, first of 
all, because the plans and maps 
are new and somewhat mysterious 
things, and as he looks at them 
and carefully studies the meaning 
of the many-coloured diagrams, his 
imagination is stirred, and he be- 
gins to realise, much more clearly 
than ever before, the magnitude of 
the problem to ‘be dealt with, and 
the amount of information which 
has to be collected before the con- 
sidered regulation of the growth of 
a town or community can be 
schemed. 

But the most significant and 
hopeful sign is the interest shown 
by the younger generation of 
citizens. The visits of schools under 
the guidance of their teachers is a 
feature of the exhibition which is of 
enormous importance, and we are 
pleased to hear that the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Manchester are 
doing all they can to encourage this 
by giving special facilities and by 
offering prizes for the best essay on 
the subject. 

The success of the show is 
largely due to its careful arrange- 
ment and to the _ excellent 
“Guide,” which gives brief but 
sufficient information as to the 
exhibits. These are excellently 
arranged in eight sections: 1, Man- 
chester and District; 2, Civic 
Surveys; 3, City Development 
Plans; 3a, Garden Cities and 
Suburbs and Housing Schemes ; 
4, Zoning; 5, Joint Town Plan. 
ning; 6, Road Forms; 7, Open 
Spaces ; 8, Town Planning Schemes. 
Of these the most interesting to 
the architect and town-planning 


HALL. 


expert is Section 2, “Civic Survey,” which 
contains some remarkable examples of the 
preliminary studies which lead up to that 
important part of town planning known as 
Zoning. 

One has to admit that the architect scores 
heavily over the engineer in the presentation 
of the diagrams illustrating such matters as 
time zones, traffic density, distribution of 
trades, population density, &c., both by good 
spacing of the sheets and by the careful selection 
of harmonious colouring to indicate the data 
collected in graphic form. 

A close inspection of this section also shows 
the remarkable progress which has been made 
since pre-war days. Much of this is due to the 
excellent work done by panels of architects 
in the war period and during the consequent 
crisis of unemployment, such as the Civic Survey 
of { outh-kast Lancashire and of the London 
District. 

The need for some recognised convention 
in the colouring of these diagram maps is clearly 
revealed by this exhibition. We think that 
Professor Abercrombie and his associates have 
indicated the lines on which this convention 
should be developed or standardised by adopting 
light washes of transparent colour for the 
basic elements of the diagram, to which thin 
vertical and diagonal lines and a system of 
grid lines are added to indicate special 
characteristics. 

In the preliminary study for the zoning map 
of Sheffield the following conventions are 
adopted :— 





Description. 


Eight houses per net acre. 
No business or works. 
Eight houses per net acre. 
Shops permitted. 

Twelve houses per gross 
acre. No business or 
works. 

Ditto, but business per- 
mitted. 

Ditto, + light industries 


Shops and business pre- 
mises. Houses permitted 
(12 per acre). 

Fifteen houses per gross 
acre. Business permitted 

Shopping and business 
area. Houses (15 per 
gross acre). 

Fifteen houses per gross 
acre. Light industries 
permitted. 

Business area. Hotels, &c., 
permitted. 

Business only. Hotels per- 
mitted. 

Light industries ; business 
permitted. 

Ditto, but no dwelling 
houses permitted 

Ditto, with 15 houses per 
gross acre permitted. 

Heavy industries. Busi- 
ness and light industries 
permitted. 

Heavy industries. . 
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How Shown on Plans. 
Pale green wash. 
Ditto, with thin 


vertical lines. 
Yellow wash. 


& 


Yellow, with thin ver‘ ica) 
red lines. 
Yellow, with thin diag. na} 
blue lines. 
Yellow, with square crid 
lines in red. 


Brown wash with thin 
vertical red lines. 

Brown, with square rid 
lines in red. 


Brown, with diagonal rig 
lines in blue. 


Grey, with square grid 
lines in red. 

White, with square grid 
lines in red. 

Grey, with diagonal grid 
lines in blue. 

White, with diagonal grid 
lines in blue. 

Brown, with diagonal grid 
lines in blue. 

Grey, with square grid 
lines in purple. 


White, with square grid 
lines in purple. 


This method has several advantages; of 


these the chief is that the use of light thin 
washes of transparent colour enables the detail 
of the map or plan to be clearly seen. This is 
in striking contrast to most of the other dia- 
grams in the exhibition where areas, &c., are 
distinguished by washes of plain colour or 
thick diagonal or vertical stripes. Another 
diagram in this set shows the distribution of 
population by means of small black dots which 
is, we believe, a method in practice in America ; 
this might with advantage be adopted as the 
standard method for such diagrams. 

A striking pair of maps hung side by side 
illustrate the density of the population in 
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Sheffield, and the death rate 
from tuberculosis—a comparison 
of the two sheets clearly shows 
that the death rate is highest 
in the area of densest popula- 
tion. Another good set of 
eleven plans illustrates the civic 
survey of an American town 
(Flint, U.S.A.); here, in the 
population diagram, each dot 
represents ten persons. 

A series of small scale zoning 
maps for the city of Madras are 
interesting, as showing a pro- 
blem of some complexity. No. 1 
is a contour map, No. 2 shows 
how the different castes are dis- 
tributed, No. 3 is a map giving 
the places of residence of people 
following different trades, No. 4 
indicates the distribution of the 
population, No. 5 mortality 
rates. No. 6 infant mortality 
rates, No 7 distribution of 
land values. Diagrams 8 to 13 
show the proposals for dealing 
with this problem, and are worth 
studying. This set is also of 
interest as an indication of a 
method of distinguishing different 
areas, &c., which is suitable for 
black-and-white reproduction. 
Three plans, showing the density 
of the population in the Mersey 
and Dee estuary in the years 
1801, 1851, and 1911, illustrate 
very clearly how enormous has 
been the increase in compara- 
tively recent times. 

The maps prepared for the 
Regional Survey of the South 
Wales Area are interesting as 
being some of the first examples 
of regional planning and should 
be compared with later ex- 
amples, such as the Sheffield set 
or the studies for the development of the West 
Middlesex, Doncaster, or Deo-side areas, in 
Section 5. ‘lhe civic survey of Birmingham, 
showing the -arious uses of property in the 
city in dete lso shows the extraordinary 
complexity oi fining an “ industrial area,” 
should this be attempted. It also illustrates 
very clearly how dwelling houses are displaced 
by shops at railway stations and ’bus stops 
along traffic routes. 

One of the best ‘time zone ” maps is a French 
diagram, showing the district round Paris, 
which indicates the remarkable fact that many 
places at some distance are relatively nearer 
to the centre than parts of the suburbs, owing 
to better traffic facilities. The civic survey of 
London, prepared by the R.I.B.A. during the 
war, shows the excellent results which can be 
obtained by employing men who have had an 
architectural training: they may be contrasted 
with the survey maps of Leeds, which are hung 
near by, and wh:ch convey much useful 
information without having any of the attrac- 
tive qualities of the architects’ work. 

In the town-planning schemes in Section 8, 
the remarkable feature is the placing of the 
industrial area on the south-west side of such 
towns as Bradford, Prestwich, and Warrington ; 
this seems an unsuitable position if one refers 
to the most interesting and valuable diagrams in 
Section 1, showing loss of sunshine from smoke 
Pollution . . . where the darkest spot is on the 
north-east of industrial centres, indicating the 
drift of smoke from south-west to north-east. 
,¥ne or two town-planning schemes from 
Germany and Sweden are shown, which seem 
to sho, that English work is considerably in 
advan of foreign plans in most cases, though 
in the case of Bremen, the planning of the main 
Toads i: well thought out. 

a preliminary statement map” for 
_ ‘and Urmston is notable, as it provides 
bo a 'irge agricultural belt to the south-west 

unde! by the River Mersey—this is a good 
point, «s it will give a clearly-defined limit to the 
agricultura belt and facilitate its preservation. 
rte ‘oes not permit of a detailed reference 

the exhibits in Section 6 (Road Forms) which 
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deals chiefly with the construction and lay-out 
of arterial roads. 

Section 3 (City Development) contains much 
interesting work. France is represented by 
plans lent by “ La Renaissance des Cités,” 
showing the reconstruction plan of the city of 
Rheims and the plan for the rebuilding of the 
village of Pinon in the Aisne Department. There 
are also some reproductions of designs for a 
competition for the rebuilding of Lille; this 
was evidently during the German occupation, 
and it is to be regretted that the designs sent 
in for the competition recently held are not also 
shown. The most notable exhibits in this 
section are Professor Adshead’s plan for the 
development of Plymouth and district, and 
some clever perspective sketches, also illustrating 
the same scheme. The drawing is unfortunately 
“‘ skied,”’ and one cannot see details, but it is 
certainly one of the most suggestive and imagina- 
tive schemes exhibited. 

In Section 5 (Joint Town Planning) many 
instructive and well-thought-out schemes are 
illustrated in some really excellent drawings. 
We especially noticed the scheme for the Don- 
caster region with its ring of satellite towns 
grouped round the centre (Doncaster), which is 
illustrated by some remarkably able drawings. 

The regional plan of the Dee-side, recently 
adopted by the joint committee, should be 
studied, as it illustrates the successful solution 
of a difficult problem; a ring road diverts the 
industrial traffic round the city of Chester to 
prevent congestion. 

An excellent set of studies for regional plan- 
ning for the West Middlesex Joint Town Plan- 
ning area is shown in this section; it is re- 
markable to note the comparatively small area 
occupied by industry in this district. The 
zoning diagrams in Section 4 are mostly of 
American or German origin, and not altogether 
applicable to British conditions ; there is, how- 
ever, a draft scheme for Rochdale, and here, 
again, we were surprised to find the industrial 
area was on the south-west side of the town, 
though possibly this was unavoidable if the 
necessary railway and canal facilities were to be 
provided. 


Section 3a (Garden Cities and Suburbs and 
Housing Schemes), although of some interest, 
should, we think, have been omitted, as it tends 
still further to increase the popular error that 
town planning and housing are more or less the 
same thing. It does not appear desirable for 
obvious reasons to encourage this idea. 

Section 7, which is devoted to the illustra- 
tion of various types of playgrounds and open 
spaces, both in this country and abroad, is, on 
the other hand, an excellent feature and has 
excited much popular interest. We specially 
noticed a well-planned scheme for the lay- 
out of a new public park at Blackpool. The 
comparative diagrams showing the relation of 
population to parks and playgrounds in Liver- 
pool reveals the fact that these are most nu 
merous in parts least populated, and is an 
excellent illustration of one of the evils which 
efficient town planning would prevent. 

Last, but certainly not least, in the great 
Hall is Section 1, devoted to Manchester and 
District. Here are hung a series of most in- 
structive maps and plans showing public open 
spaces in relation to unhealthy areas, contours, 
traffic density, railway, canal, tramway and 
*bus route map, &c., amd various maps and 
diagrams referring to Manchester and the 
industrial centres around. Of these, the most 
interesting—and certainly the most instructive 
to the ordinary citizen—are the five maps show- 
ing the actual and possible development of Man- 
chester itself. No. 1 shows the city in the year 
1845 ; (2) in the year 1920; (3) as it might have 
been in the year 1920 if there had previously 
been town planning; (4) as it might be in 
2000 if town planning is not adopted; and 
(5) as it might be in 20) if developed on sound 
town-planning lines. There are similar plans 
for some of the other towns in the Manchester 
district. 

—_—>—-_ 
Gerrard’s Cross War Memorial. 

The Marquess of Lincolnshire unveiled the 
Gerrard’s Cross war memorial on Saturday last. 
It takes the form of a social club, and has been 
erected at a cost of £4,000. Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
was the architect. 
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TOWN-PLANNING CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER. 


On this and the following pages we give abstracts of the papers 
read at the Conference held in Manchester last week under the 
auspices of the Manchester and District Joint Town-Planning 
Advisory Committee, of which Alderman Thos. 





Secretary. 


Turnbull is 


Chairman and Mr. P. M. Heath (Town Clerk of Manchester) 
A report of the opening ceremony appeared jn 
our last issue, and a review of the Town-Planning Exhibition 
held in conjunction with the Conference is given on p. 588 


TOWN DEVELOPMENT AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


Arter the official opening of the Exhibition 
by the Earl of Derby on Monday afternoon, 
a paper on ‘‘ Town Development and Recon- 
struction was given by Mr. Herbert H. 
Humphries, M.Inst.C.E., who said that town- 
planning practice in this country, with some 
notable exceptions, appeared to have had its 
scope largely confined to what might be 
described as suburban development, or the 
planning of the more or less undeveloped 
areas of towns, as contemplated by the Town- 
Planning Act of 1909. Of recent years, how- 
ever, the changes which had taken place in 
methods of transportation had forced to the 
front the absolute necessity of considerable 
improvements being undertaken in towns if 
the necessary facilities for it were to be pro- 
vided. To that necessity had been added a 
strong and growing conviction that an exten- 
sion of town-planning principles to the de- 
velopment of the town as a whole was of 
overwhelming importance to its well-being, 
not confined to any particular section, but to 
all its varied interests—industrial, commercial, 
and residential. It was becoming increasingly 
evident that town-planning, in certain aspects, 
could not be confined to isolated schemes, but 
that the areas to be planned must often extend 
far beyond any particular municipal boundary. 
In fact, to enable town-planning to be satis- 
factorily and usefully carried out, comprehen- 


sive schemes must be applied to whole areas, 
however extensive 


developed or otherwise, 
they might be, which had more or less 
common interests, such as water supply, 


drainage, transport, and other great services 
on the one hand. and manufacturing, trading, 
business, and residential on the other. 

The setting up of the Manchester and Dis- 
trict Joint Town-Planning Advisory Com- 
mittee was a most interesting and valuable 
step for securing the adoption of a compre- 
hensive scheme covering a large area, but 
experience did strongly emphasise the abso- 
lute necessity for statutory regional town- 
planning councils to be established throughout 
the country with certain legislative powers. 
Unless that was done it was more than un- 
likely that the results which should be 
obtained from town-planning would be 
achieved. While the planning of undeveloped 
areas involved many and varied difficulties, 
they were, comparatively speaking, simple as 
compared with those which arose in connec- 
tion with the question of planning for the 
reconstruction and future development of the 
actual town itself. There were so many estab- 
lished artificial conditions, apart from natural 
ones, to be taken into account that only the 
most patient, skilful, and careful investiga- 
tion, examination, and consideration would 
ensure the scheme, most advantageous from 
all points of view to the community as a 
whole, being evolved. 

The objects of town development, planning, 
and reconstruction, if sufficiently studied by 
the public, could not fail to obtain whole- 
hearted support. They were of such enormous 
value to the life of the community that it was 
of the utmost importance that every facility 
should be provided to enable them to be pro- 
perly appreciated. To enable that to be done, 
apart from the work of local authorities, the 
greatest assistance was needed from all kinds 
of semi-public bodies, which were capable of 
giving most convincing help. The principles 
of city-planning were intended to provide for 
essentia! readjustment of existing conditions, 
to estimate for future requirements, and to 
adopt the best methods of meeting them; to 
adopt plans for both undertakings based upon 


the one idea of co-ordination of the whole. It 
was, of course, very evident it was not pos- 
sible to actually complete a great reconstruc- 
tion scheme within a limited time. The cost 
in the first place would be prohibitive, and, 
apart from that, the magnitude of the busi- 
ness and other interests of the town would not 
permit of such drastic methods being adopted. 
The carrying out of such a scheme was an 
undertaking requiring great patience, and 
necessarily covering many years. 

While, however, actual fructification of a 
reconstruction scheme might be tardy, yet 
there was nothing to prevent the immediate 
preparation of a comprehensive scheme for 
town-replanning and development, so that all 
alterations occurring in existing: built-up areas 
and other developments should be carried out 
in accordance with it. That would have the 
advantage of preventing things getting worse, 
i.e., of the possibility of anything being 
undertaken which would in any way make 
more difficult the actual reconstruction work 
when undertaken. It would also enable all 
development to proceed upon the lines desired. 
Once the scheme was settled, reconstruction 
work could be proceeded with as opportunity 
offered. The financial aspect of the adoption 
of a scheme was necessarily one of great im- 
portance to both the individual affected by it 
and the community. In connection with the 
former’s interest, it might be a necessity for 
the well-being of the community that. his use 
of his property should, in certain circum- 
stances and eventualities, be restricted ; there- 
fore in such circumstances he had a valid 
claim for equitable compensation, based upon 
the actual net loss he sustained. 

Concerning the community’s financial re- 
sponsibilities, it could not be expected that the 
cost of drastically amending conditions, which 
had persisted for perhaps a century or more, 
would be small, but, by the adoption of a 
gradually and slowly developing scheme, that 
cost need not be prohibitive. In Birmingham 
a substantial sum out of revenue was placed 
on one side annually for improvement work, 
and, in addition, loans were raised when 
necessary to make an exceptionally large ex- 
penditure. Actual experience of preparing for 
replanning undertakings had shown that sums 
so expended, preparatory to actuallv carrying 
out the scheme, need not be regarded as dead 
capital, for while waiting for a definite 
advance in the particular section of improve- 
ment affected, excellent returns had _ been 
obtained on the amounts expended. It was 
expected, too, that a considerable asset would 
be obtained from the improved value of he 
surplus lands when it was desirable to dispose 
of them. 

As regarded the regulations necessary in 
connection with the replanning of the built-up 
areas of towns, it was clear that certain town- 
planning powers, modified from those apply- 
ing to undeveloped portions, were required. 
Such powers would require very careful con- 
sideration, as they would need great elasticity, 
so that exceptional cases might all be treated 
upon their merits. The preparation of a com- 
prehensive plan of the area to be planned 
being the most urgent necessity, the first step 
to that end was the preparation of a map 
showing the existing state of the town’s lay- 
out, upon which should be shown in distinc- 
tive colours information in regard to present 
conditions: dwelling-houses, commercial build- 
ings, such as shops, office blocks, banks, 
hotels, etc., warehouses, factories, mannfac- 
tories, Government and municipal buildings, 
churches, schools, libraries, baths, markets, 


theatres, music-halls, picture-houses, hospitals 
police-stations, fire-stations, garages, licensed 
premises, railways and railway stations 
canals and wharves, arterial internal com. 
munication roads, rivers, streams, pools 
parks, playgrounds, cemeteries, recreation 
grounds, open spaces, etc. Of the provisions 
which should be included in a town develop. 
ment scheme, the following appeared to be 
the most important: general transportation: 
road and drainage systems, park system and 
recreation facilities, zoning, and civic and 
neighbourhood. centres. 

The prosperity of an industrial and com. 
mercial town was indissolubly bound up with 
the capacity, convenience, directness, and 
economy of its traffic facilities, which also 
materially affected the individual convenience 
and pleasure of the inhabitants. Scientific 
competition and methods of economical ad- 
ministration of industry were now so keen 
that no town could afford to have insufficient 
or indirect means of transport. The question 
of railway aud canal facilities in connection 
with a development scheme was of such great 
importance that the apparent lack of interest 
in town-planning schemes shown by those 
undertakings, was difficult to understand. The 
road and drainage systems of a city formed 
the framework of fundamental element of the 
whole development scheme, and determined, 
to a large extent, the boundaries of the unit 
which should be planned. The question of 
the widths to be adopted for the different 
classes of roads was one of immense import- 
ance, for to make insufficient preparation now 
for the future traffic, which it was obvious 
would require to be provided for, would be 
unpardonable. 

A scheme by which the arterial routes ran 
in even lines from square to square, the latter 
forming part of the park system, was _prob- 
ably the finest method of expressing the 
spaciousness and dignity which it was desir- 
able for a town to attain to. Arterial roads 
should lead up in the most direct manner to 
the principal roads and streets of the town. 
Particularly was it necessary to consider their 
connections with markets, railway stations, 
the commercial area, etc., and also the com- 
munication means of these undertakings with 
each other. One of the chief functions of the 
secondary arterial roads was to give easy 
access to the main arterial routes from the 
tributary roads and streets. The provision of 
sufficiently wide arterial roads was of the 
utmost importance in connection with the 
transportation of the people to and from the 
increasingly far-flung suburbs by rapidly and 
safely travelling, economically running, inde- 
pendent track tramways or other methods. It 
was evident, if the safety of traffic on arterial 
roads was to be improved, any scheme of 
development must include drastic alterations 
and provisions at road junctions. The main 
arterial road must naturally rule other roads 
connected with it, and junctions should be 
arranged so as to allow the main road traffic 
to pass through while the secondary 10a 


traffic was compelled to hold up, when neces 
sary. 
In connection with the drainage of the area 


to be planned, the chief points to be considered 


appeared to be the preparation of a compre 
hensive scheme for the whole, resulting in the 
collection and concentration of the sewage 
a minimum number of points, thus avoiding 
what often had happened, the establishmen, 
of a quite unnecessary multiplicity 0! disposa 
works, sometimes opposite each of!er, 

in most 


cither side of a stream, frequently 
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unsuitable situations, and seriously interfering 
with the proper development of a particular 
district; at times, too, causing expensive 
pumping of sewage to be undertaken when 
really quite unnecessary. The natural drainage 
of the area also required a large amount of 
attention. 

In the same manner in which the roads 
system of a town was considered so should 
the park system be; in fact, both systems 
were largely interwoven, as they depended to 
a great extent on their successful planning if 
both were to be effective and if they were to 
be accessible to the greatest number of in- 
habitants. The system should include large 
park areas (some left in a more or less wild 
condition, if possible), smaller neighbourhood 
parks, recreation fields, children’s playgrounds 
and parkways. A well-planned park system, 
co-ordinated throughout, as far as possible, 
with chain parks, parkways, etc., would assist 
in creating most desirable residential develop- 
ment, in addition to enabling recreation 
facilities to be better organised. 

Zoning was an extremely difficult under- 
taking. Its proper solution was of great im- 
portance to the future of the town, and it was 
advisable not to make it too rigid. If zoning 


THE ROAD PROBLEM. 


At the Tuesday morning session, under the 
chairmanship of AtpermMan DicGite (Mayor of 
Rochdale), Sir Henry Maybury ‘(Director- 
General of Roads, Ministry of Transport), in a 
paper on ‘‘ Arterial Roads and Town-Plan- 
ning,” said road design in its broadest sense 
could only be securely based on traffic-statistics 
and charts of traffic-currents. For that reason 
great interest attached to the general traffic- 
census undertaken last August for the first 
time over the entire length and breadth of 
the United Kingdom. When the statistics 
thus gathered along the course of all our 
first-class roads were collated the road 
engineer would gain a bird’s-eye view of the 
traffic-streams flowing along all the great 
channels of communication. If repeated at 
yearly intervals that census would disclose 
the evolution of new vehicular types, the 
Stelnal supersession of less economic vehicles 
—the ustional development translated into 
terms of locornotion. 

It was mainly to town-planning that he 
looked to prevent the throttling of such of 
the trunk-roads as still traversed open 
country, and to save the recurrence of War- 
rington bottle-necks. In several cases already 
his Department had been able to thread new 
arterial roads through gaps thoughtfully pro- 
vided by town-planners. Nothing could be 
more gratifving than the growing recognition 
of the arterial road as the spinal column of 
town-plunning anatomy. 

Much more could be done to-day by laying 
down entirely new roads than by conducting 
surgical operations on the old ones. Through 
thick-set towns the new parallel roads 
slashed through slum areas paid better divi- 
dends in traffic facilities and human welfare 
than did the old High-street widened; the 
new by-pass or ring-road skirting the town 
Prevenied the haphazard growth of those 
ragged fringes which disfigured most urban 
areas ind seaside resorts; a proper pattern 
and shape were given by a ring-road to the 
areunifcrence of the town, resulting in an 
orderly, pleasing, and profitable development, 
While ihe old core of the town gained by the 


diversion of much of the traffic which for- 
merly clogged its narrow streets. The aim 
should he not to see how much traffic could 
rath forced through the ancient centre but 
ather low much could be deflected along 
roomier channels. 
of phere was little reason to stint the width 
now trunk-road. _Tn many instances the 
owners willingly given by owners; where 
ers were less open-handed the chief 


elemen: ; : . 
ment in their claim was usually severance, 
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was carefully carried out, due consideration 
being given to the general physical conditions, 
there appeared to be no reason why the more 
regular, organised, and symmetrical develop- 
ment of the town should not eventually result 
in increased convenience for business pur- 
poses, and add largely to the health, pros- 
perity, and general well-being of the people. 

The establishment of a proper civic centre 
was of great importance to any city. Greater 
efficiency and general convenience was met 
with when the main public buildings of a 
city were properly grouped together and of 
easy access from all parts of the town. In 
considering all centres, the fixing of provi- 
sional sites for public and semi-public build- 
ings was of great importance, as such build- 
ings were often dropped down in a haphazard 
manner in too confined and often inconvenient 
and otherwise unsuitable positions. 

In conclusion, Mr. Humphries pointed out 
that it was very important not to overload any 
development plan. The laying down of the 
main lines of development for all time should 
be practicable, as they probably would be 
such as their successors would be bound to 
follow, but beyond that point it was very 
difficult, and indeed inadvisable, to travel. 


which is equally grave whether the road 
were 60 ft. or 100 ft. wide. Judging by the 
past they were not likely to make roads too 
wide. He could not call to mind many exist- 
ing highways against which he felt inclined 
to level reproaches of extravagant width. 
The risk of a bold course in the choice of 
width was almost insignificant. No one 
would dream of advocating actual construc- 
tion on a needlessly generous scale to-day. 
Let construction be confined to the barest 
needs of the present, but they should take 
care that, once and for all, sufficient land 
was acquired and fenced to provide for every 
possible expansion of the future. Prudence 
demanded, however, that the land so fenced 
should be left trim and tidy, and its surface 
sown with grass or otherwise prevented from 
becoming a noxious weed-plot. 

He would like to see a Regional Town- 
Planning Committee covering the whole area 
between Manchester and Liverpool. Ample 
work could be found for such a Committee, 
and for the top line of their agenda he would 
be inclined to reserve a project which ought 
to stir the dullest imagination—a new Liver- 
pool-Manchester road, striking clear of built- 
up areas, leading traffic away from over- 
crowded streets, opening to modern develop- 
ment—industrial and_ residentisl—a 30-mile 
stretch of countrv now lving fallow—a route 
150 ft. wide between fences, with two 30-ft. 
carriageways, spacious margins, no check, let, 
or hindrance to traffic from end to end. That 
was a scheme worthy of the county, and 
better adapted than any other to provide 
occupation for the thousands of workless. 
Postponement would remove the project from 
the range of feasibilitv; obstructive buildings 
and enterprises would grow up, and there 
would be another lost opportrmitv on our list 
of regrets. As a useful half-measure. some- 
thing was perhaps to he learnt from the 
exomple set by one of the Home Counties, 
which had recently decided in a somewhat 
similar case to share with the Ministry of 
Transport the cost of land acquisition, leaving 
for later disenssion the financial and engineer- 
ing problem of actua] road construction. 

Tn thinking in terms of town-planning they 
must keep before them the necessitv for pro- 
viding ample transport facilities. If they were 
to take crowded populations from built-up 
areas in urban districts into the conntrv they 
must see that happiness and comfort in their 
new abodes are not unduly marred by slow, 
inadequate, or costly forms of locomotion. 
Generally speaking, where traffic facilities 


have been exceptionally good, building has 
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It was, therefore, better to leave other details 
in a somewhat fluid condition, with, however, 
a tentative scheme in being for dealing with 
each section as needed. 

The chief thing to be desired in dealing 
with this difficult question was to, as far as 
possible, obtain such control as would enable 
the development of the town to be watched 
and guided in the best way, and it was, of 
course, only possible to do that if a compre- 
hensive scheme was laid down and the towns- 
people were thoroughly instructed in regard 
to the proposals and the reasons for adopting 
them. It was impossible that such work 
could be carried out without considerable ex- 
penditure, but it was certain that if that 
money was wisely incurred it would be well 
spent and bring back a return to the town in 
health and prosperity. 

It could not but be admitted that in this 
country they were taking up the question of 
town development not one moment too soon, 
especially when it was remembered that such 
work had been in progress on a large scale in 
Continental cities for nearly half a century, 
while they had a near example in Edinburgh, 
where it was taken up with so great advan- 
tage as long as 150 years ago. 


followed. There was an instinctive desire to 
push still farther intg suburban territory, and 
so long as good trpv¥el facilities were pro- 
vided the town residents would not much mind 
some additional distance to their daily travel 
to and from business. 

Designers of arterial roads should extend 
their views far beyond the fence line of the 
new highway. They had to consider how the 
immediate frontages could best be utilised, 
how the benefit of the new stream of traffic 
could best be distributed over the successive 
strips of hinterland, what height should be 
prescribed for fences, what set-backs ‘for 
buildings. The entry of intersecting roads 
must be so devised as to create the least 
possible disturbance and danger to vehicles 
following the main route, and there was much 
to be said for the formation of an island in 
the mouth of the intersecting road, serving to 
check and divide the traffic entering the arte- 
rial road. 

Road engineers had this in common with 
town-planners: their most distant vision was 
not distant enough. They were aiming at a 
target far beyond their view; they knew it 
was there, they knew the direction, they tried 
to calculate the distance; many of their doubts 
would not be resolved until they reached a 
higher plane. 

Discussion. 

Sir Epwin Srocxton, who proposed a vote 
of thanks to Sir Henry Maybury, said he 
thought they were agreed that the first essen- 
tial in their efforts to develop trade was cheap 
and efficient transport. With reference to the 
proposed new road from Liverpool to Man- 
chester, he thought the circumstances which 
rendered this colossal expenditure necessary 
should be very carefully examined before the 
scheme was put into execution. The present 
condition of roads between Liverpool and 
Manchester was very bad, but it was a ques- 
tion whether it would not be better to im- 
prove existing roads rather than construct the 
new arterial road. They would like to know 
how this new road was to be paid for: was 
the cost to be met by tolls on the users of 
the road, or by a charge on the rates, or by 
some other method? If the cost was to come 
on the rates he felt that all ratepayers should 
have equal facilities, including the railway 
companies. 

ALDERMAN Bennet (Warrington) referred to 
the damage to property due to the congestion 
of heavy traffic through Warrington. He 
made a plea for the preservation of the 
amenities in towns, but said that at War- 
rington schemes of improvement had often 
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resulted in the destruction of some building of 
interest. 

Cotonen Natt, M.P., said the proposed 
Manchester-Liverpool road must be considered 
as a main artery in one industrial area. If 
tramways formed part of this scheme tho 
track should preferably be on one side of the 
road or one on each side of the portion re- 
served for fast traffic. 

Mr. L. C. Evans (Town Clerk, Salford) 
said the traffic between Liverpool and Man- 
chester was not adequately dealt with by the 
railways, and the proposed new road was a 
necessity. He considered it would be sounder 
economic policy to pay the £3,000,000 required 
and give employment than to spend £5,000,000 
in relief, as was being done at the present 
time in Manchester and Salford. He hoped 


At the Tuesday afternoon session, under the 
chairmanship of Alderman C. Royle (Mayor of 
Stockport) ,in a paperon the subject of regional 
planning, Proressor P. Asercrompie said it 
must be understood that the term ‘‘ regional 
planning ’’ was intended to signify some- 
thing much wider than the need that had 
always been felt, and had been very largely 
exercised in the past, for a single town to 
obtain control of developments, which though 
they might be outside the borders of its juris- 
diction, were manifestly merely offshoots of 
its own growth. fi ideas of Greater 
London, Greater Paris, Greater Berlin and 
Greater Brussels were certainly no new 
things, though the carrying out of those ex- 
tensions of civic powers had frequently re- 
mained at the stage of suggestions and ideas 
evolved by the central town, but resisted by 
the smaller communities on the score of cost. 
Furthermore, the bugbear of city extension 
had always been at the back of one-city 
regional schemes. 

The regional scheme in the really modern 
use of the term was concerned with the de- 
velopment of a wide area in which, though 
there might be, and probably was, one or more 
dominating centres, at the same time the 
interests of the lesser authorities were equally 
involved. ‘Thus, in Massachusetts there was 
the city of Boston, though no one would or 
could suggest that the rest of the State was 
a suburban development of Boston. In one 
respect the Boston regional scheme did not 
perhaps carry out the exact programme which 
was to-day meant by regional development, 
for it would appear to have proceeded by 
means of individual aspects rather than by 
a treatment of the whole. That was, per- 
haps, inevitable in pioneer work, but what 
was of absorbing interest and value was 
that they had actually succeeded in carry- 
ing into execution and successful working 
one of those particular aspects, namely, a 
regional park system. It was, perhaps, 
natural that in America, where so much 
attention had been given to systematic recrea- 
tion, that should be the first aspect to be 
dealt with; but apart from that one felt that 
in many ways open spaces were the ideal 
subjects for proving the need for regional 
action. Much as one might like it, one 
could not create at will tracts of country 
suitable for open spaces, but had to take what 
Nature had given, or more properly speaking, 
what in many cases had been left unspoilt of 
Nature's gifts. They did not always exactly 
coincide with the artificial boundaries or 
human developments which had led to the 
need for parks. It was quite possible, of 
course, and it was frequently done, for a 
local authority to purchase parks outside its 
area, but when that was done there was a 
certain feeling that the open space was going 
to be used by people who had not paid for it, 
and the only satisfactory solution is joint 
action and joint financial responsibility. That 
was the keynote of regional planning, and as 
the whole business sooner or later would 
resolve itself into a question as to who was 








one result of this conference would be the 
formation of a joint committee to deal with 
town-planning problems for the whole in- 
dustrial area of south-east Lancashire. 
Councittor Witson (Liverpool) supported 
the idea of the formation of a joint committee 
of all authorities interested in the new road, 
and thought they should agree on a scheme 
before approaching the central authorities in 
London. He did not agree with Colonel 
Nall’s suggestion with regard to the position 
of tramway tracks, as experience at Liverpool 
had shown that the best position was on a 
reserved space in the centre of the roadway. 
Councittor Cunuirre (Lord Mayor-Elect of 
Manchester) seconded the vote of thanks. , 
Sir H. Maysvury, replying to the vote, said 
he entirely agreed with the suggestion made 
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to pay for the objects aimed at and as the 
park system of Boston gave a system of 
assessment and joint usage and completely 
successful working, he suggested that all 
interested in carrying regional suggestions 
into execution should make a thorough study 
of that pioneer scheme by which parks to the 
extent of 15,000 acres and 25 miles of park- 
ways were maintained by some 38 local 


_ authorities. 


Of a later date than the park system was 
the Homestead Commission, started in 1913 
originally for housing purposes; but, as had 
happened with housing organisations else- 
where, it was soon found that town planning 
was necessary to precede housing, and 
accordingly the Homestead Commission had 
been merged into a co-ordinating body which 
was charged with the setting-up of local plan- 
ning boards throughout the metropolitan 
district, and apparently by means of actual 
conferences that central board intended to 
co-ordinate the work of the separate local 
boards. It would be interesting to watch the 
result of those annual conferences, and to see 
whether a regional plan would be evolved 
carrying the scope of the regional park system 
into all aspects of civic development. 

This country had certainly been less ad- 
vanced, and having pushed ahead with fair 
success the preparation of town planning 
schemes there had been a danger of perpetua- 
ting on a larger scale some of the errors of the 
estate development of the nineteenth century, 
in which schemes of development which 
might be good in themselves had not been 
sufficiently wide in their outlook to meet 
neighbouring needs. Professor Geddes had 
directed attention to careful study of the 
population map, and showed that in very large 
parts of this country it would be disastrous 
for any town to think it possible to look after 
its own affairs without considering the needs 
of its neighbours. Not only were there exist- 
ing groups of towns and urban communities, 
corresponding in each case except the metro- 
politan one, with well-worked coalfields—but 
there were the rising districts in which it 
was possible to attempt some avoidance of the 
drawbacks which were almost ineradicable in 
the older regions. It was necessary that those 
coming districts should prepare a definite 
plan of growth so that the most efficient use 
might be made of their natural possibilities. 

With the older districts they had to walk 
more warily: the first region to be -considered 
was perhaps the most difficult physically and 
administratively—the South Wales coalfield. 
There it was thought necessary to set up a 
commission and take evidence from all sec- 
tions of the community as to the necessity for 
regional action, for that at once brought to 
the fore the boundary question. If the .in- 
creasing population were to be housed under 
reasonable conditions it was necessary to go 
outside the congested valleys into the agricul- 
tural plain adjacent, half-an-hour’s journey 
farther from work, and in. another local 
authority’s area. Once for all, backed by all 
the evidence of mine-owners, workers, and 
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by Councillor Wilson of Liverpool, ang 
wished to make it clear that he was not the 
author of the scheme for the new Liverpo:|- 
Manchester road, which was a Lancashire 
scheme. On the question of the allocation of 
the cost of such schemes, he referred to ‘!\e 
somewhat similar problem which had occurred 
in connection with the new arterial road at 
Newcastle, where it had been agreed that the 
question should be referred to the arbitration 
of his department. Generally speaking, the 
cost of arterial road schemes was divided be- 
tween the Government and the local authori- 
ties, each of whom paid half the total amount. 
This also applied to the upkeep of such roads 
and he would further point out that the 
Government provided half the cost of main- 
tenance for all classified main roads. 


local authorities, was the need for joint action 
definitely demonstrated. So logical and all- 
compelling was the result of that study that 
county councils appeared ready to sign their 
own death warrants, and the only discord- 
ant notes came from some of the owners of 


delectable spots in the agricultural plains who 


foresaw an avalanche descending from the 
Pennant Hills and human torrents issuing 
from the carboniferous valleys to settle like 
an alluvium on their sequestered acres. The 
South Wales report was not really a regional 
survey (though so-called), and mueh less a 
regional plan, but a preliminary study and 
proof of the need for regional planning; and 
it is well worth reading as a text book as to 
what regional planning means and what a 
regional plan should contain. What was not 
perhaps laboured as fully as it might have 
been was the need for a regional survey pre- 
pared in a graphic manner in order to em- 
phasise the essential unity of the region. 
Whether or not it was essential to prepare a 
survey for an individual town, there could be 
little doubt of the need for a survey where 
many authorities were involved, and_ the 
facilities for study of joint problems had not 
hitherto existed. Roughly speaking, the more 
fully developed the area, the greater the need 
for a complete survey. Where, as in the case 
of the Doncaster regional planning scher<: 
the land was still largely agriculture! with 
only one or two towns and a group of villages 
the survey could be reduced to @ minimum. 
Road traffic, the materials for a survey of 
which it was hoped would in futur» always 
be available from the Ministry of Transport, 
was naturally the first that would be de- 
manded. In the case of Doncaster, however, 
there was a special need which was very 
largely at the basis of the whole scheme, 
namely, the probability of surface subsidence 
owing to coal working. The effect of this 
survey was to restrict all residential develop- 
ment to land above the 25-30 ft. contour, 
with all the consequential need for careful 
planning and grouping of the population. In 
the Manchester district the beginnings of a 
regional survey were in existence at the time 
the Joint Committee was formed; that sur- 
vey was prepared owing to special war con- 
ditions, and though by no means complete it 
was to be hoped that at least in two of its 
aspects—road traffic and open  spaces—it 
would prove useful to the scheme that was 
at present being evolved. In the case of the 
Chester and Deeside regional planning scheme 
no direct preliminary. survey work was 
undertaken. There, perhaps, the most neces 
sary thing was a study of the existing mineral 
again, as in the Doncaster 


resources; but 
largely undeveloped, 


area, the land _ being 


careful scrutiny and study on the spot “—_ 
enough. in -most cases to make clear the 
general trend of developments. It also af 

par 


pened that, the Deeside scheme formed 
of a wider regional survey centering at I.\ver- 
pool University, with its headquarters ! the 
Geographical Department. That * vey 
which aimed at having each section pr: re 
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by an expert in the subject, with the neces- 
sary co-ordination secured by constant meet- 
ings of the heads of sections, was the most 
comprehensive framework of a regional 
survey that had yet been attempted. Its pro- 
moters considered that one of the chief func- 
tions of such a survey was to give the guiding 
lines upon which all future development 
should be based; in other words, that it would 
not simply content itself with being a record 
of the existing state of affairs, but should aim 
at foreshadowing the lines of growth. Thus, 
taking perhaps one of the most interesting 
patches of country geographically to be found 
in the north, namely, the Wirral Peninsula, 
it would have to be determined, if a satis- 
factory scheme were to be evolved, what was 
the probable destiny of that piece of country. 
Was it to be preserved as a gigantic residential 
suburb of Liverpool, or were factories to be 
encouraged to spring up in almost any situa- 
tion they wished? Both banks of the Mersey 
were about to be industrialised, and the far 
side of the Dee (for which a regional scheme 
had already been prepared) had been shown 
unquestionably to tend towards industrial de- 
velopment, though of a different type from 
the Mersey. That was no simple problem to 
be resolved off-hand, but required a graphic 
presentation of all the facts not only of to-day 
but of yesterday in order to have some pos- 
sibility of visualising to-morrow. 

Turning to regional planning proper, a 
different method of approach was necessary 
in different localities—where less develop- 
ment had taken place greater freedom of 
suggestion was possible. Thus at Doncaster, 
with large tracts of land debarred from 
housing, it was necessary to indicate clearly- 
marked centres at which residential develop- 
ment could take place and encouraged in 
order to provide communities of workpeople 
for the factories which would be located on 
the low-lying land. Furthermore, the col- 
lieries, at present situated at an average of 
about three to four miles apart, themselves 
promoted the growth of separate village com- 
munities. 
a single homogenous town of the size, should 
be a series of communities complete as to 
their civic functions, but of a size limited in 
most cases to 20,000, though extending in 
one or two cases to 30,000, inhabitants; 
separated by farm land or park strips, but all 
communicating directly with Doncaster as 
their natural metropolis for trade, culture and 
recreation. A very complete and even drastic 
system of zoning was necessary to secure de- 
velopment upon those lines, and it would be 
interesting to watch how the town-planning 
schemes were adequate to realise the objects 
of the plan. 

In the Deeside scheme there were many 
extremely interesting and complicated 
problems, not the least being that of the 
city of Chester itself. The rdle which Chester 
should play in the regional development was 
very carefully gone into by the Committee 
and the interesting position was observed of 
a town voluntarily deciding to keep factory 
development of the heavy-trades type at arm's 
length, forgoing the consequent increase of 
rateable value, in order that its amenities 
should not be destroyed. That must not in 
any sense be regarded as indicating that 
Chester was not prepared to develop very 
materially as a reaction to industrial develop- 
ment lower down the Dee—it merely meant 
that a full regional consideration showed that 
its true function and interests lay in other 
directions than directly industrial. Outside 


The result, therefore, instead of - 








Chester it was possible to evolve an almost 
detailed zoning plan for the lower Dee Valley, 
in which the heavy trades flanked the river, 
the residential areas occupied rising ground 
on both sides, and (perhaps the most hope- 
ful feature of the scheme) an agricultural 
belt separated the two. That agricultural 
belt was not to be used for residential pur- 
poses unless the latter were necessary for 
agricultural pursuits, and the only change in 
its use to be permitted was that it might 
eventually practically all be absorbed for 
recreation space. 

The Manchester district presented greater 
problems for the purposes of drastic zoning, 
as it must be extremely difficult to impose 
restrictions on the limited amount of free 
land which was left. But it would seem that 
in the direction of positive planning sugges- 
tions there was scope as well as manifest 
necessity for producing a South-East Lan- 
cashire and North Cheshire park system. If 
a definite standard, such as one acre per 250 
people, were agreed upon, and the most likely 
land scheduled it should be possible on the 
lines of the Boston park system to evolve a 
satisfactory series of open spaces quite 
irrespective of the local authorities in which 
the different parts were situated, but dis- 
tributed in such a way as to meet the needs 
of the populations contiguous. 

The very existence of a Joint Committee 
met together to consider what lines of de- 
velopment would be of mutual advantage was 
a@ new departure of the most helpful nature. 
Whereas, before the fear of city extension, 
or the preparation of rival town-planning 
schemes, each extending into the other's 
area, and general mutual suspicion had 
existed with a regional committee, an entirely 
new atmosphere was apparent. An extremely 
useful yet limited function of a regional com- 
mittee was to introduce harmony and com- 
mon action in those details of town-planning 
schemes which were not part and parcel of 
their main structure; such, for example, as 
common definitions for zoning regulations, 
numbers of houses to the acre, heights of 
buildings, and space about buildings. It was 
certainly most desirable that neighbouring 
authorities should employ those terms, de- 
finitions, and restrictions in the same sense. 
But that harmonising of town-planning 
schemes was not sufficient in itself; it was 
impossible to produce positive results from 
negative action. There must be constructive 
regional planning of a positive nature. The 
road system might be devised by the Ministry 
of Transport, but it would probably be better 
for the authorities to put forward their own 
scheme, to be criticised by the Ministry. In 
spite of the difficulties already mentioned for 
fully or partially-developed areas, some 
regional zoning should be attempted, and in 
the lesser developed areas some attempt to 
concentrate civic interest at definite centres. 
Then regional action will benefit the regular 
municipal services, such as water supply and 
sewage disposal, and much money would be 
saved by joint action being the usual rather 
than the exceptional method. 

Another and somewhat unexpected advan- 
tage which would emerge from a regional 
scheme in certain cases was when the busi- 
ness exploitation of the district had been 
piecemeal. For example. in the Deeside 
region, mine pumping, railway accessibility 
to mountainous areas, and the reclamation of 
the Dee had all been considered as isolated 
propositions; but as the result of a regional 


- scheme it was clear that they were entirely 
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interrelated, and the expenditure of capital 
could only be justified if it aimed at the pro- 
duction of an industrial machine which func- 
tioned efficiently from the production of raw 
material to the delivery of the finished goods. 
Regional planning, therefore, was by no 
means limited to the strict functions of the 
local authorities or to the powers conferred 
on them under the Town Planning Acts, 
though its principal recommendations would 
largely come within their scope. It aimed, 
indeed, at setting before the community a 
scheme for its growth upon rational lines, 
having in view its industrial prosperity and 
the health of its inhabitants; and, above all, 
it attempted to eliminate that parochialism 
which was inevitably set up by the artificial 
boundaries between local authorities which 
were so necessary for the detailed carrying 
out of their services, but which without a 
regional committee tended to produce isolated 
communities resentful of any interference 
with their own existence to meet the needs of 
their neighbours. It would, therefore, seem 
obvious that a Regional Committee, when 
once set up should be continued; having 
evolved a general policy of development most 
suited to the district, it would become the 
natural assessing body to deal with the ques- 
tion of benefit and contribution without which 
no regional scheme could be carried into 
execution. 


Discussion. 


CounciLLoR Worrtsineton (Ashton-upon- 
Mersey) said the question of regional planning 
was an important item in national evolution 
which had been stimulated by events consequent 
on the war, such as the resettlement of the 
population owing to changed conditions and 
circumstances. He thought it desirable to 
provide subway access to gas, water and electric 
mains and sewers, so that the surface of the 
road should never be disturbed. 

Mr. H. H. Marsuatu (Clerk to the Doncaster 
R.D.O.), said he thought one of the chief advan- 
tages of a regional scheme was that it con- 
verted many of those who had previously 
opposed town planning. He was not in favour 
of the lecturer’s suggestion with regard to the 
idea of satellite towns grouped round a common 
centre. 

Mr. EBENEZER Howarp said he had listened 
with great interest to the paper because many 
years ago he had projected the idea of a group 
of small towns forming separate communities 
separated by an agricultural belt, and he was 
glad to see one of his early ideas given a practical 
form by an expert on the subject of town 
planning. 

Mr. J. P. Orr (late Director of Housing, 
London County Council) referred to the impor- 
tance of preserving open spaces by regional 
planning, and thought there was a danger that 
the same thing would happen in the Manchester 
district as had occurred in London, i.e., that 
there was a danger of the open spaces of un- 
developed building land used for recreation 
being built over unless they were acquired 
under a regional scheme. 

Mr. E. Barker (Garden Cities Association), 
said the cost of town-planning schemes was 
no greater than it would have been without 
town planning, but that the expense was better 
co-ordinated. 

CouNCcILLOR Suawcross said the difficulty in 
allocating the cost of a regional scheme was due 
to the difference in the rateable value of boroughs 
—a penny rate in a small borough might amount 
to £50, whereas in Manchester this would bring 
in £2,300 to £2,500. 


GARDEN CITIES AND SATELLITE TOWNS, 


At the evening session the chair was taken 
by Alderman J. Fearnhead (Mayor of Chorley). 

In the course of a paper on “ Garden Cities 
and Satellite Towns,” Mr. EBENEZER HowaRp 
described what had been done at Letchworth 
and Welwyn. He pointed out that before the 
war there were on the Letchworth estate about 


1,000 cottages for working people erected by 
various agencies, chiefly public utility societies. 
These cottages cost from £150 to £250, and were 
let at rents rising from 4s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. a week, 
including rates. By that means they had 
succeeded in housing a considerable number of 
workers in comfortable homes near the scene of 


their daily work. Naturally the workers, 
especially those with families, appreciated these 
conditions, and a good many men had actually 
refused to leave the town and go elsewhere, even 
though they had been offered higher wages, and 
that chiefly because they and their families 
enjoyed very much better health. 
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But the satisfaction that one felt in seeing so 
many healthy children who had been far from 
bonny when they were living in crowded tene- 
ments elsewhere, occasioned bitter disappoint- 
ment when they saw hundreds of people who had 
been working in the town, going off late in the 
afternoon on foot, on bicycles, ’buses and trains 
to their homes, sometimes a good many miles off, 
and to conditions of life which were by no means 
as desirable as those that prevailed in their town. 
Why did that condition of things exist ? It was 
simply because the numerous housing societies 
at Letchworth could not raise, on terms of 44 
and 5 per cent., the funds required to reduce this 
to-and-fro movement to proper and reasonable 
dimensions, 

After the war the Letchworth Council 
succeeded in arranging with the Ministry of 


The proceedings on Wednesday morning were 
presided over by Councillor James Barritt, J.P. 
(Mayor of Rawtenstall). 

Mr. F. M. Excoop, in a paper, entitled “ Town 
Planning Schemes,” said one of the first good 
effects of the consideration of town planning 
was that it made people think in a way they had 
not probably thought before. Living under 
conditions, whether good or bad, people got so 
accustomed to their environment that it seldom 
occurred to them to think how such conditions 
arose, why they should be there, or how different 
they might have been. Town planning was one 
of the most important features in civilised life, 
and at the same time one of the most popular 
sciences and within the reach of all. 

Town-planning schemes might differ consider- 
ably in regard to the details which might be in- 
cluded. In some cases only the more important 
outlines would be considered advisable, leaving 
the details to be filled in or arranged later, 
or in some areas it might be desirable to provide 
for definite development and in others for 
general provisions only. The chief factors of the 
problem, which must in any case be faced, were 
as follows :— 

(1) The area of the scheme. That would have 
to be very carefully considered in the light of the 
relation of one part of a district to another, and 
particularly in regard to any part of the local 
authcrity’s area which was built up. The area 
would probably include the whole of the area of 
a town council or an urban district, except such 
portions as were entirely developed, and it might 
also include any part of an adjoining district. 
In the latter case, an opportunity was afforded 
for co-operation between one or more local 
authorities and the setting up of a joint advisory 
committee of several local authorities. There 
was everything to be said for planning for a large 
area ; indeed, on many important points it was 
impossible to secure the benefit of town planning 
if limited to small areas, sometimes disconnected 
and working on independent lines. Questions 
of roads and transport particularly required the 
linking-up of considerable areas. 

(2) In most large areas the problem of road 
communication and transport divided itself 
under four heads :— 

(a) Communication with the chief business 
centre or centres ; 

(b) Inter-communication between the vari- 
ous parts of the area ; 

(c) Main-road through communication ; 

(d) Widening of existing roads. 

The old idea of a uniform by-law width for all 
roads whatever might be the traffic they had to 
carry it was hoped was now exploded. Con- 
stantly one saw three or four parellel roads all 
well paved, curbed, and channelled, any one of 
which might be an equally convenient approach 
to a certain point, when one only was really 
needed ; by a slight modification of the plan- 
ning, traffic could be easily diverted on to the 
one road and the others could then be of more 
economical construction and much quieter and 
pleasanter to live in. 

In regard to wide trunk roads, it should be 
clearly understood that the cost to the ratepayer 
was likely to be considerably less under town 
planning schemes than would be the case if made 








Health that 770 cottages should be built on the 
estate. But the cost of each of these cottages 
was more than £600 greater than the cost of 
cottages with equal accommodation built before 
the war. If these 700 cottages had been built 
before the war during those preceding years each 
of those cottages might have been fulfilling its 
true destiny as the home of rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren, and would have done not a little to lessen 
the serious overcrowding which existed for a 
time in Letchworth. They would perceive that 
that was but a single, though very clear, demon- 
stration of the terrible losses which the nation 
had been suffering owing to its delay in dealing 
boldly and generously with a problem which 
ought to have been settled long ago. 

What was the lesson to be learned? It was 
surely that the nation had to do its duty some 


TOWN PLANNING, 


independently—not that any unfair burden need 
be cast upon the landowner. An equitable 
arrangement would seem to be that, unless in 
exceptional cases, the landowner should give the 
land required but should only be called upon to 
bear the cost of road construction to the extent 
to which he would be liable under the ordinary 
by-laws, the local authority undertaking the 
liability, as and when required, for the cost of 
construction of any excess width. It was true 
that the landowner would lose some of the depth 
of a building plot, according to the width of the 
road, but he would be likely to be more than 
compensated by the increased value of a 
frontage to an important through road. In the 
case of the arterial roads now being made under 
the Unemployment (Relief Works) Act, 1921, 
it was understood that in very many cases land- 
owners were giving the land free in consideration 
of the valuable frontages which would be made 
available to them. 

It might be difficult to do so, having regard to 
the nature of the interests concerned, but the 
subject of railway extensions and new branch 
lines should certainly have consideration. 
Nothing was calculated to ruin so easily the best 
laid schemes of development as the subsequent 
making of a railroad, provision for which had 
not been foreseen. Tramways, of course, would 
have consideration, and the width of main roads 
would be determined accordingly. 

(3) Connected with the laying down of the 
lines of new roads and widening proposals was 
the fixing of building lines. There were two 
considerations which affected that question. 
The first was more particularly to secure that 
there was sufficient space about buildings at the 
front to provide for a sufficiency of light and air 
for health’s sake. The standard which had 


gained general acceptance, where buildings were - 


not likely to be more than two or three stories 
high, was a minimum distance of 70 ft. between 
the houses on either side of a road. 

The other consideration was to secure that on 
traffic roads houses should be set back suffi- 
ciently so that they would not suffer unduly from 
noise and dust ; and on main roads, in addition, 
that facilities for future widening were reason- 
ably preserved. There was a tendency now to 
lay out roads very much wider than was dreamt 
of even 20 years ago, and on certain roads it 
might not be unreasonable to require anything 
up to 150 ft. and over being kept open between 
the opposite sides of a street. 

(4) 1t was of vital importance to every town 
community that each part of the area of land 
within its present and future sphere of influence 
should be put to the use for which it was best 
adapted and which would most conduce to the 
benefit of the community. It had come to be 
recognised in this respect that the interests of 
the community and of the landowners were really 
not antagonistic. It was to prevent haphazard 
development, guided perhaps only by what 
appeared to be the immediate interests of 
owners, that a town-planning scheme sought to 
regulate and control the use of land in the real 
interests of both. The main divisions into which 
“ character” fell were commercial, industrial, 
and residential areas, and those must be studied 
in relation to the town as a whole. While it was 
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day. Each day’s delay made the performance 
of the duty harder, and the longer the housing 
problem remained unsolved, the more costl 

would it be to solve. Let it not be said that the 
nation could not afford that the workers should 
be housed properly. On the contrary, they 
could not afford that the workers should be 
enfeebled, discouraged and demoralised by living 
under the conditions in which millions of their 
people lived. He knew that there was a ridi- 
culous notion abroad, held by people in 
authority, that that was not the time for spend- 
ing, but for saving. On the other hand, he 
affirmed that the truest, method of saving 
was to spend wisely, and that was more 
necessary after years of expenditure in that 
most wasteful of all forms of spending— 
war. 


desirable to determine broadly the general 
character of buildings in the various areas, it 
would be wise to allow for some discretion to be 
exercised by the local authority, by reserving to 
it power to approve, within certain limits, 
detailed schemes of development. 

(5) While no dispute could arise as to the 
importance of regulating the use of land to 
prevent its being so crowded with houses or 
other buildings as to prejudice health, regulation 
was also desirable in order to preserve the 
amenities of residential districts. A restriction 
of four houses to the acre and one of twelve to 
the acre had come to be considered normal as the 
greatest and the least restriction with various 
gradations in between. Those limitations 
would mean that on certain defined areas—such, 
for instance, as a separate parcel of land or a 
block of land in one ownership—the average 
prescribed number of buildings to the area 
should not be exceeded. But to allow freedom 
of development and at the same time to prevent 
overcrowding a usual proviso would be that in 
any case on any single acre net—.e., excluding 
roads and open spaces—not more than 20 build- 
ings should be allowed to be erected. Even 
this, however, would not be a sufficient safeguard 
without a restriction upon the proportion of the 
curtilage which might be covered with buildings. 
That proportion might be fixed at one-fourth 
in the case of dwelling-houses and one-half in. the 
case of shops, warehouses, &c., with certain 
latitude where buildings abut upon open spaces 
or upon more than one street. 

(6) The height of buildings must, of course, 
be considered in relation to air space and building 
lines in front of buildings as well as in relation 
to the width and importance of streets and the 
character and use of the buildings themselves. | 

(7) A most valuable opportunity occured in 
the making of a town-planning scheme to pro- 
vide for a sufficient area of land being earmarked, 
both for present and future needs, as parks, open 
spaces, recreation grounds, and children’s play- 
grounds. Each large centre of population, 
present and future, should have a recreation 
ground, while for children a number of small 
playgrounds should be set aside. Allotments 
should also be amply provided. 


Discussion. 


CouncrLLorS 1awcross said it was a great pity 
authorities did not all bring their regulations up 
to the same standard, and that, therefore, houses 
were not as good as they should be. Small local 
authorities had no power with regard to many 
matters of importance. to preserve the amenities 
of their boroughs. He considered, with regard 
to roads, that 70 ft. between houses should be 
insisted on as a minimum. In the Manchester 
district the subject which was of greatest 
importance was the settling of the use to which 
different areas could be put, which was known 
as “ zoning.” He thought this would increase 
the value of the land and benefit the landowners 
as well as the community. 

Mr. Crossianp (Assistant Engineer, Bolton) 
read some notes on the subject prepared by the 
Borough Engineer with regard to the history of 
town planning in that town for the past century. 
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Mr. STEPHEN Cap (Boston, U.S.A.) said the 
experience of similar conferences and exhibitions 
in the United States had been that the effect was 
transitory, and they had, therefore, formed 
“commissions ” to keep up public interest and 
carry out the proposals made at such meetings. 

ALDERMAN TURNBULL (Manchester) said experi- 
ence generally showed that the bigger the land- 
owners the better they were to treat with. In the 
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matter of road construction the landowner paid, 
as development took place, his share for 50 ft. 
of the width, and the Government contributed 
half the remaining cost. He thought that the 
amount of the necessary contribution by the 
local authority would be greatly reduced by the 
increased rateable value of the new frontages on 
the road. For Manchester they had road schemes 
estimated to cost £1,000,000 ready to meet the 


unemployment problem during the coming winter 

E:eooo in his reply, said compensation 
was not payable in respect of work which was 
essential, but for damage to property. On the 
other hand, if benefit to landowner could be 
proved there might be a good claim to a share in 
such benefit. His advice on this subject was 
that it was always better to agree with land- 
owners if it was at all possible. 


PROGRESSIVE ‘TOWN-PLANNING. 


At the Wednesday afternoon meeting, under 
the chairmanship of Alderman George Barker, 
J.P. (Mayor of Salford), Mx. Gz orcs L. PEPLER, 
F.S.I., Past-President Town-Planning Insti- 
tute, said that unless the development of 
their towns was governed by a general plan, 
those whose duty it was to safeguard and 
improve the health of the community and those 
interested in its material progress could have 
no solid basis to go upon because there could be 
no guarantee that a good piece of work in one 
direction would not be vitiated by independent 
action in another; or because the surroundings 
were not under control, or would not show far 
less fruitful results that were warranted, be- 
cause other efforts were not co-ordinated. For 
example, in a town-plan the most practical 
routes for sewers and service mains could be 
reserved, and, as the same scheme would settle 
the character and density of future buildings, 
the maximum capabilities and types of service 
that would be required could be estimated 
with much more certainty than had been 
possible in the past, and both futile expenditure 
and costly relayings might be avoided. 

The aim of the town-planner was to avoid the 
waste that inevitably accompanied piecemeal 
development, and, in consultation with all 
those on whom the prosperity of the community 
depended and those who were in charge of its 
welfare, design a framework within which all 
their progressive and beneficial activities might 
have the fullest possible scope to develop to 
mutual advantage. 

Another advantage of a plan was that if 
work had to be found owing to a crisis of unem- 
ployment, something that really needed doing 
could be undertaken. The method of town- 
planning was first to study and analyse, region- 
ally, as far as possible, existing local conditions 
and prospects (it was extraordinary how little 
thought had been given to that in the past 
and how much ignorance there often was— 
because the facts had never been collected, 
collated and published—as to the resources and 
possibilities of a neighbourhood and as to the 
origin of disabilities that were experienced but 
not understood), followed by the preparation 
of an outline plan assigning to each part the 
use that would seem best to forward the pros- 
perity of the community, and laying down the 

¢ of inter-communication. Although lack of 
provision in the past has landed them in much 
expense and loss of efficiency to-day, prophecy 
also had dangers, and therefore schemes would 
contain elastic provisions so that details should 
not be fixed until the proper destiny of the 
section in question was determinable. Should 
the whole conditions of the district suffer a 
complete change, then a new scheme could be 
prepared to supersede the original one. 

Motor traffic was increasing every day, and 
therefore in town-plans they had not only to 
Provide for the needs of to-day, but must have 
‘gard to the requirements of to-morrow; 
otherwise they must expect to suffer from con- 
gestion of the arteries, a disease that sapped 
ficiency and one very expensive to cure 
wer building development had taken place. 
we wd the advent of town-planning, all roads 
‘ © being made of the same width and con- 
ruction, for whatever purpose they were to 
hae and that was, of course, necessary 
hs ~ there was no general plan which would, 
_ tn dictate the use. Having the progress 
ney -. traction in mind, town-planners would 
ende b provide ample width of vision on 

» but would only actually pave the width 


tequired for the next few years as, having the 
ould be increased readily as required. 
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Another progressive feature that would 
appeal to the public and to local authorities 
was aviation. The importance of that matter 
could hardly be exaggerated in connection with 
town-planning. Firstly, sites that offered good 
landing facilities were not common and, there- 
fore, it was most necessary to reserve the right 
one; secondly, linking up the aerodrome with 
a good road service would enormously increase 
its efficiency. 

One of the most encouraging and progressive 
signs to-day was the formation of Regional 
Joint Town-Planning Committees, such as the 
one under whose auspices they met. Without 
such a joint committee the disadvantages of 
piecemeal estate development might be accen- 
tuated by piecemeal town development. He 
suggested it was worth considering whether 
the Town-Planning Committee of a Council or 
Region should not become in effect a Develop- 
ment Committee, continually investigating the 
town’s activities, in co-operation with the 
people responsible for them, in order to see how 
the various parts were functioning, detecting 
the obstacles that impaired efficiency, noting 
where there was overlapping and, therefore, 
waste, ascertaining for which activities there 
was the greatest future and how the accom- 
plishment of that future could be helped for- 
ward by arrangement or rearrangement of site 
facilities. 

It was a common complaint that the ordinary 
man took little interest in local government. 
Let the City Fathers show their constituents 
in graphic form a plan of the type of city they 
were aiming at, and he believed they would at 
once arouse interest and enthusiasm. There 
were many matters of principle that wanted to 
be freely discussed. For example, was it sound 
to let a town spread and spread from one centre, 
or must not that centre get hopelessly con- 
gested ? Therefore, might not a better plan be 
to develop subsidiary centres, closely in touch 
with the main centre but kept distinct by 
intervals of open space utilised for recreation 
and food production? The type of town-plan 
they adopted depended entirely on the answer 
to that question, provided they were prepared 
to face up to the consequences of adopting the 
method they knew to be sound. 

Another problem to face was the amount of 
playground space that was really required in 
order to keep people physically fit, and how it 
ought to be spaced so that the drudgery of 
reaching it might not impair its benefit. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Tuomas Apams in proposing the vote 
of thanks referred to conditions in Canada, and 
said that in London (Ontario) the rates were 
not so high as over here; more was paid 
in upkeep of roads, &c., but there was 
nothing to pay for expensive street widen- 
ings. He thought the question of planning for 
industrial needs was sometimes overlooked ; 
co-operation in such matters as the planning of 
arterial roads was a matter of considerable 
importance. With regard to housing conditions 
in this country, it should be remembered that 
slums were not due so much to bad building as 
to undesirable surroundings, and the de- 
preciation in the value of premises depended 
more on situation than on the actual value of 
the building. 

Mr. J. E. Jarratr (Town Clerk, Southport) 
said he thought this gathering would give 
citizens a better appreciation of the problem 
and a certain amount of patience in awaiting 
results. He particularly complimented Mr. 
Pepler on putting economy and efficiency in the 
forefront of the reasons for town planning. He 


thought the omission of the application of the 
Town-Planning Act to built up areas was a 
defect which would have to be remedied. He 
would like to ask Mr. Pepler what, in his opinion, 
was the proper proportion of open spaces to 
a built-up area. 

Mr. Perter: Thisis not yet definitely settled, 
but if you want games to be played it should 
be in the proportion of | to 5. 

Cou xciLLor 8 awcross said he thought the 
proportion should be | acre to every 500 persons, 
as the built-up area would generally contain 
business premises, &c., in addition to houses. 

ALDERMAN TouRNBULL said he hoped that 
Manchester would become the Parliament house 
of the industrial area of Lancashire for those 
questions, 

[Our report of the conference will be con- 
cluded in our next issue.] 


—o 


HOUSING AND TOWN- 
PLANNING NOTES. 


Overcrowding in North Kensington. 

An office to give information as to housing 
conditions in North Kensington was opened at 
164, Church-street, Kensington, on Tuesday 
last. There a three weeks’ intensive cam- 
paign, culminating in a meeting in Kensington 
Town Hall, on October 27, will be waged to 
arouse public opinion and to call attention to 
the acute house shortage. 

In a paragraph published last week, calling 
attention to this movement, we stated that the 
density was 570 persons to the acre. It should 
have been 370 persons. 


Loans to Companies for Improvement of Houses 
for the Working Classes. 

Under Section 67 of the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act, 1890, the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners are empowered to advance loans 
out of the funds at their disposal, to certain 
companies, societies, and individuals for the 
purposes of constructing or improving, or of 
facilitating. or encouraging the construction or 
improvement of ‘dwellings for the working 
classes. Under that Act the amount of money 
that could be advanced by the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners could not exceed one-half 
of the value of the properties in respect of which 
the loan was obtained. Section 4 of the Public 
Works Loans Act, 1922, provides, however, 
that, in the application of the above Section to 
any company established for the above- 
mentioned purpose, which does not trade for 
profit, or whose constitution forbids the issue of 
any share or loan capital with interest or divi- 
dend exceeding the rate for the time being 
prescribed by the Treasury, the money to be 
advanced by the Loan Commissioners to such 
companies, on the security of a mortgage of any 
land or dwellings solely, may be increased to 
75 per cent. of the value of the land or dwellings 
to be mortgaged; but in such cases ths Com- 
missioners are required by the Act to obtain, in 
addition to the mortgage, a further security of 
such value as they may think fit. 

By minute dated 29th ultimo, the Treasury 
have for the time being fixed at 6 per cent. per 
annum the rate of interest or dividend on share 
or loan capital which must not be exceeded by 
any company wishing to obtain such loans. The 
present rate of interest fixed by the Treasury in 
the case of such loans by the Loan Commissioners 
is 5 per cent. in respect of loans for periods not 
exceeding 3) years, and 5} per cent. in respect 
of loans not exceeding 40 years, which is the 
maximum period allowed under Section 67 of 
the 1899 Act for repayment of the loans. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
BUILDING ESTATES. 


THE first of a series of special lectures on 
building problems and materials was delivered 
at the School of Architecture, Surveying and 
Building, Northern Polytechnic Institute, last 
week, by Mr. B. W. Adkin, F.S.I., Vice-Principal, 
College of Estate Management, entitled ‘‘ The 
Development of Building Estates.’”’ The chair 
was taken by Mr. R. L. Roberts, M.A., Member 
of the Governing Body of the Institute, sup- 
ported by Mr. Richard Parry, D.Sc., F.S.L., 
Principal, College of Estate Management, and 
Mr. Reginald 8. Clay, B.A. (Cantab), D.Sc., 
Principal, Northern Polytechnic Institute. 

Mr. Adkin dealt with the subject under two 
headings: (1) What is a Building Estate ? 
(2) How is a Building Estate Developed ? After 
dealing with the increase in the population and 
the historic growth of the Administrative County 
of London, and similarly with Liverpool and 
Birmingham, the passing of the Public Health 
Acts, Metropolis Management Act, and Local 
Government Acts, the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, and the Housing and Town-Planning 
Act, the lecturer touched upon the various 
periods of activity and depression in residential 
building, and passed on to the main theme of 
estate development from the standpoint of a 


speculating builder having very moderate 
means but more than a small amount of ambi- 
tion. He traced the progress of the negotiations 
and operations step by step from the acquiring 
of the site, building of the houses, advances from 
the freeholder, and creation of ground rents, 
to the ultimate satisfactory issue which showed 
both the landowner and the builder to have 
obtained a comfortable profit from the building 
operations. Plans showing the development of 
two estates were exhibited, and an explanation 
of the guiding lines given, though they were both 
on old-fashioned lines permitting considerably 
more houses per acre than would be the case 
in up-to-date schemes. 

Several interesting questions were asked by 
students upon the exigencies which arise con- 
sequent upon buildings being commenced but 
abandoned by the speculating builder. 

The chairman, in moving a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, made a few remarks upon the 
subject from the standpoint of a building 
contractor. Mr. Clay seconded the proposal. 
Mr. H. J. Axten also spoke in support and 
referred to the importance of competent archi- 
tects being employed in the preparation of 
designs for the buildings in order to prevent 
the monotonous repetition of houses built 
to the same design, and deprecated the practice 
of speculating builders obtaining a plan from 
unqualified persons engaged at a slender fee, 


and using it ad nauseam. He also quoted 
instances of exhorbitant charges made 3by 
landowners under the old methods of develop- 
ment and instances of the gain in every direction 
from a modern scheme of town planning. 

The next paper will be read at 7 p.m., on 
October 26th, by Mr. H. R. Cox, of the Associ- 
ated Portland Cement Manufacturers, on ** The 
Manufacture of Portland Cement.”’ 


—_——_+—~ > 6 —-— 
L.C.C. AND BUILDING 
COSTS. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council, Lieut.-Col. Cecil B. Levita (Chairman 
of the Housing Committee) said since the last 
meeting of the Council before the recess state- 
ments which varied one from the other had been 
made with regard to the costs of building, and 
he thought it would be of interest to them and 
to builders in the County of London to have 
the facts as to the actual cost of building to-day 
within the County. The Director-General of 
Housing had recently said the costs of building 
at the present time exceeded by some 60 to 
70 per cent. the costs of building in 1914. The 
National Federation of House Builders had 
replied that, from their point of view, the cost 
was 125 per cent. above the cost in 1914. The 
Committee had found that to-day’s prices, 
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The Stadium at the British Empire Exhibition, Wembley. 
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based on contracts issued since the Council last 
met, revealed that the cost was 80 per cent. 
above the prices in 1914. He could hold out 
no hope at the present time that the cost of 
puilding in London was likely immediately, at 
any rate, to fall below that figure of 80 per cent. 
increase. Not less than 75 per cent. of the cost 
of building, including the cost of the materials 
used, went in wages. It would, therefore, 
appear that wages in the building trade had 
kept pace with the cost of living. They were 
not likely to see any fall in wages immediately ; 
nobody wished it; everyone in the Council 
would welcome a very much larger expenditure 
on building if they got more for their money. 
Wages agreements had been entered into until 
March 1, 1923. The President of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives had 
sid there were 100,000 men in the building trade 
out of work, that nevertheless one million houses 
were required, and that it was the duty of the 
State and the municipalities to go on building 
independent of costs. In the speaker’s opinion 
that proposition was economically fallacious ; 
no fall in the cost of building by reason of any 
lowering of wages could be expected before 
March next; therefore, the only way by which 
building costs could be reduced was by increasing 
the productivity per man. Employment, in 
the building trade especially, was determined 
by the demand, the demand was determined 
by the price, and the price was in large degree 
dependent on the productivity per man. It 
followed that where the productivity per head 
had been cut down (as it had in London, 
although it was getting better to-day), that 
largely affected the price, which in turn affected 
the demand, and ultimately the amount of 
employment in the building trade. This feature 
was one of which the Council ought to take note, 
because unless they could attain a higher stan- 
dard than was reached to-day, he did not see 
how they could find the money to do the amount 
of building required. In comparing costs, he 
stated that the successful tender for the erection 
of the first block of dwellings on the Brady- 
street area worked out at £165 per room, and 
for Huberd House (Tabard-street area) £170, 
as against a cost of £95 per room in July, 1914. 


— 


LECKHAMPTON 
QUARRIES. 


On Wednesday last week Dr. Macnamara, 
Minister of Labour, cut the first sod of a new 
railway line to connect up the quarries at Leck- 
hampton with the Great Western Main Line at 
Charlton Kings. The Leckhampton Quarries 
Co., Ltd., is one of the oldest working concerns 
in England, the quarries, it is believed, havi 
been worked from Saxon times. The materi 
is limestone and was probably used for the 
building of Gloucester Cathedral in the twelfth 
century, the Shire Hall in 1814, and other 
principal buildings in the district. It is the 
intention of the company to build a railway line 
about one mile in length and to construct up-to- 
date lime kilns with the necessary power 
installed for the development of a large indus- 
trial enterprise. This will give immediate work 
to many of the unemployed, and during the 
course of operations the number will be increased 
to about 400. As the Board of Directors is 
mainly composed of ex-officers, its policy is to 
employ, as far as possible, ex-service men ; 
schemes have been submitted for absorbing 
them into the trade, and as the anticipated 
extensions are completed to take on a great 
many of the men permanently. 

Dr. Macnamara, king at a luncheon last 
week, said the scheme which had been inaugu- 
tated would give immediate useful and pro- 
ductive work to a number of the unemplo of 
whom there were over 1,000 in Cheltenham. So 

T as this country was concerned the peak was 
reached in June last year, when two million 
Persons were registered as wholly unemployed, 
and nearly one million as partially unemployed. 
At the beginning of this year there were 1,800,000 
wholly unemployed and 286,000 on short time. 
To-day 1,329,000 were out of employment and 
93,000 on short time. This would probably 
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worsen owing to seasonal depression, but it 
would improve in a marked degree, although 
complete recovery would be slow. 

The luncheon was presided over by Admiral 
Sir Charles Coke, chairman of the company. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON. 





West Hampsteap.—We understand that a 
noted old house, Cholmley Lodge, is to be pulled 
down, and around its demesne is to be built a 
four-sided block of up-to-date self-contained 
flats. ‘The whole will be an island cut off by 
boundary roadways, says the Evening News. 
In all 190 flats will surround this pleasance. 
Some of the flats will be finished at the end 
of this year and others during next year. The 
first blocks will contain five rooms and a bath- 
room and others will be larger. 

HARLESDEN.—The work at the Wesleyan 
Church, High-street, consists of cleaning and 
repointing brickwork, cleaning and restoring 
stonework, necessary repairs to roof and external 
painting. The electric light has been installed 
by Messrs. W. H. Fox & Sons, of Kensington. 
There are no other sub-contracts. Mr. George 
Beaves is acting as honorary architect. 

Sr. JAMES’-SQUARE.—Mr. Henry J. Greenham, 
Rosebank Wharf, Fulham, 8.W. 6, is demolishing 
a big roof at the Junior Carlton Club. Messrs. 
Trollope & Colls, Ltd., 77, Grosvenor-road, S.W., 
are doing the reconstruction work. 

MarIpEN-LANE.—Messrs. Dove Bros., Ltd., 
Islington, N.1, are altering 21, Maiden-lane, 
for the Corps of Commissionaires. The front 
portion consists of a shop on the ground floor 
with flats over, the back portion with separate 
entrance being a club room and rehearsal 
theatre. The work to the club room, &c., 
is chiefly alterations and decorations, but the 
flats are being practically rebuilt. The floor over 
the shop is of steel joists and concrete; also the 
new flat as roof; the others being steel joists 
and deal floors, &c. The brickwork in stocks 
and the front facings is in Lawrence’s 2 in. 
sand-faced bricks with similar dressings to 
openings of lighter colour, the joints being 
rubbed up. The partitions are of concrete slabs 
and the strings and cills to front elevation in 
Portland stone. The steps and landings are b 
Messrs. Stuart’s Granolithic Co., and the steel. 
work by Messrs. Young & Co. 

Atpwycu.—Messrs. Holttum & Green, Ltd., 
Finsbury Works, Durham-road, Holloway, N. 7, 
are carrying out alterations at the Westminster 
Restaurant, General Buildings, Aldwych. The 
sub-contractors are: Messrs. Hendersons, 34, 
Surrey-street, W.C.2; Messrs. Battiscombe & 
Harris, 47, New Cavendish-street, W.1; 
Messrs. Fenning & Co., Ltd., Palace Wharf, 
Rainville-road, W.6; and the Art Pavements 
and Decorations, Ltd., Camden Town, N.W. 1. 

VERNEY-ROAD.—Messrs. Percy ©. Webb, 
Ltd., have now completed their removal to their 
large new waterside premises at the Marble 
Wharf, Verney-road, Old Kent-road, on the 
Surrey Canal. The equipment of the works is 
up to date, and the office accommodation 
includes a large general office, &c., and there 
is a rest room for the staff and a consulting room 
for the use of clients. 

QureEN ViocToRIA-STREET.—Mr. Charles R. 
Price, builder, of 87, Bishopsgate, E.C.2, has 
secured the contract for extensive alterations 
of the branch of ‘Lloyds Bank, 35, Queen 
Victoria-street. 

Stoke Ngewrneton.—The Lester Shoe Ware- 
house, 157, High-street, Stoke Newi n, has 
just been remodelled. A new metal shop front 
of original design has been installed and the 
whole character of the shop has been trans- 
formed. The whole of the work, including the 
metal display fittings in the shop window, has 
been carried out by Messrs. Cullens, Ltd., Shop- 
fitters, of 43, Berners-street, W.1. 

REGENT-STREET AND JERMYN-STREET.— 
Messrs. F. Keen & Sons, contractors, 469, Old 
Kent-road, 8.E., are carrying out the demolition 
of the premises Nos. 17-28, Jermyn-street, and 
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Nos, 117-1194, Regent-street. We are informed 
that a Crown lease of this site has been acquired 
- a syndicate headed by Mr. Benjamin Hicks, 
of Apollo Films, Ltd., and Mr. De Wyckoff, an 
American, and it is proposed to erect a theatre 
which can either be used for the production of 
drama or for cinema performances. The archi- 
tects have not yet been definitely appointed and 
no contracts have been placed. 

Pxiaistow.—A Nurses’ Home in connection 
with St. Mary’s Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, Plaistow, E., is now in course of erection 
on the south side of Florence-road, adjoining the 
Hospital. The new building has a frontage of 
114 ft. to Florence-road by about 36 ft. deep, 
with projecting bay at each end up to the first 
floor level, and consists of a semi-basement with 
four floors over with accommodation for 47 
sisters and nurses, each having a separate bed- 
room. The bedrooms are situate on the three 
upper floors with bathrooms, lavatories and 
housemaid’s room and store cupboards on each 
floor. A special room is provided on the first 
floor for sick nurses. A suite of rooms consisting 
of sitting-room, bedroom and bathroom is pro- 
vided for the matron on the ground floor, with 
the home sister’s sitting-room adjoining. The 
remainder of the ground floor is given up to the 
nurses’ dining-room, pantry, visitors’ room, 
nurses’ workroom, linen room, cloak ropm and 
lavatories. There are separate sitting-rooms for 
the nurses and sisters and a writing room. The 
three latter rooms will be separated by folding 
partitions, which, when open, will form a large 
room for social gatherings, meetings, &c. The 
maids’ dining-room and sitting-room are in the 
semi-basement together with the kitchen, 
scullery, larder, pantry and china store, box 
room, boiler house and coal store. A central 
staircase and lift will serve all floors and there 
will be an emergency exit at each end of the 
central corridor. It is the intention to form a 
covered gangway on each floor between the 
Home and the Hospital adjoining. The building 
is being constructed of fire-resisting materials 
throughout and covered with a flat roof for use 
as a roof garden, the main staircase being taken 
up to give access to same. The building has 
been designed by and is being carried out under 
the superintendence of Messrs. George Lansdown 
& Brown, FF.R.I.B.A., architects and surveyors, 
of No. 9, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, S.W., 
and when finished will provide suitable and 
adequate accommodation which is so urgentl 
needed for the nurses engaged in the hospital. 
The building is being erected by Messrs. Patman 
& Fotheringham, Ltd., Park-street, Islington, 
the sub-contractors being as follows :—Heating 
and hot water supplies, Messrs. Young, Austen 
& Young, 8, Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. ; 
lifts, Messrs. Hammond & Champness, Alfreton- 
street, S.E.; sanitary appliances, Messrs. 
Tylors, Ltd., Belle Isle, York-road, N. ; concrete 
floors, Messrs. Horace Cullum & Co., 60, 
Britannia-street, W.C.1; escape stairs, Lion 
Foun Co., Kirkintilloch, Glasgow ; lift enclo- 
sure and wrot iron railings, Mr. Frank Burkitt, 
10, Lant-street, Borough, 8.E. 

Watrnamstow.—All engineering craft de- 
marcation questions having been satisfactorily 
settled, the extension of the Walthamstow Public 
Baths, at a cost of about £13,000, is to be pro- 
ceeded with forthwith. Mr. J. William Dunford, 
of Walthamstow, is the architect, and Mr. Thos. 
Shillitoe, of Seven Sisters-road, N.7, is the 
contractor. 

OxFORD-STREET.—In connection with the pro- 

new cinema, in Oxford-street, we under- 
stand that at the moment this contract is being 
held up, and no work is being done. 

Movunt-STREET.—With reference to Messrs. 
Barclays new branch at 119, Mount-street, W., 
the architect who acted on behalf of the bank is 
Mr. E. Burgess, of 6, South-square, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1, and Messrs. OC. F. Kearley, Ltd., of 4, 
Great Marlborough-street, W., are the con- 
tractors. 

ProxuaM.—Messrs. H. Holdron, Ltd., por- 
prietors of the large store in Rye-lane, Peckham, 
have acquired some shop premises adjacent to 
their existing buildings, and these are to be 
converted to conform to the firm’s shops 


adjoining. 
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GLASGOW HOUSING 
EXHIBITION. 


In our issue of October 6 we gave a review 
of some of the exhibits at the Housing and 
Health Exhibition, held under the auspices of 
the Glasgow Corporation, which closed last week. 
In addition to the stands noticed in that issue, 
several other firms showed products of special 
interest to the building ene. 

Messrs. Cuirass Products, Ltd. (69, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, 8.W.1), showed a roof 
waterproofed with their liquid proofing and 
putty compound, and subjected to continuous 
downpour of water. The holes in the corrugated 
iron had been repaired with ordinary brown 
paper and no leaks were observable. A feature 
of this proofing is that it is applied cold with a 
brush, and no heating is required. Damp walls 
were shown coated with ‘“‘Cuirass” water- 
proofing, and afterwards papered and dis- 
‘empered. The uses of “Cuirass’’ enamel and 
samples of wood treated with ‘“ Cuirass”’ 
coloured wood preservatives and stains were 
shown. 

Messrs. James Meighan & Son (Glasgow) 
showed a good selection of their goods. The firm’s 
main exhibit consisted of blinds of various kinds, 
casement and long curtains in new fadeless 
materials, and cushions and decorative furnish- 
ings. A special exhibit of an electric lighting, 
heating and cooking apparatus, for which the 
firm undertakes complete installations in town 
or country, attracted much interest. 

Mr. Willis Heeley (196, St. Vincent-street, 
Glasgow) showed a room, the interior walls and 
ceilings of which were lined with “ Fiberlic ” 
root fibre board instead of lath and plaster, 
and treated with a tapestry paper on walls. 
The exterior was treated with washable dis- 
temper. Steel windows with various styles of 
opening were shown with stained and leaded 


glass panes. 


Super-Cinema at Ilford. 


On a triangular piece of land facing Ilford 
Station, a new super-cinema, which was opened 
to the public on Saturday last, has been erected 
by Messrs. Sheffield Bros,, Ltd., contractors, 
Dalston. The building has been designed by 
Mr. W. E. Trent, architect, to produce the 
effect of a Greek theatre with an open roof. A 
series of swing doors gives access to the foyer— 
which, owing to its exceptional size, should 
obviate the forming of queues outside the 
theatre—and lounge, at the end of which is 
the staircase leading to the café lounge on the 
first floor, and thence to the balcony of the 
theatre. Behind the screen wall are the staff 
rooms, with heating chambers and boiler house 
in the basement, while the operating chamber 
and the re-winding rooms are at the back of the 
balcony, and the motor generator and battery 
rooms are in the basement under the foyer. 
Over the café lounge, and approached by stair- 
cases from each end, a roof garden is planned. 
Excluding the main entrance, there are ten 
separate exits leading direct to public thorough- 
fares, which would enable the building to be 
emptied in two minutes in an emergency. The 
interior of the theatre has been treated in a 
classic manner, being decorated with a frieze 
185 ft. long, each panel depicting incidents in 
the Greek myths, painted by Mr. Val Prince, of 
Birmingham. In the lounge and café the 
decorations are modern. In addition to the 
ceiling lights, which are an integral part of the 
design instead of being merely suspended, light 
is obtained from the bull’s-eye windows in the 
frieze and from vases round the balcony front. 
The heating and ventilation are on the semi- 
plenum sysiem. A three-manual organ has been 
installed by Messrs. Henry Speechly & Sons. 

Proposed Institution of Structural Engineers. 

With regard to the report of the meeting of the 
members of the Concrete Institute in our issue 
for October 6, at which it was decided to change 
the name to the Institution of Structural 
Engineers, it was made to appear that the 
Associate Members’ subscription is to be in- 
creased to £3 3s., whereas in fact it is to be 
increased from £1 11s. 6d. to £2 2s. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


The following are the rates of wages in the building trade in England and Wales. Ever 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may ecour:—- 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see 
ber. Certain conditions bey 


issues. Those with an asterisk 


ond those given in the follo information 


are advertised in this number. 

are imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
tender ; that a fair wages clause sha‘! be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders ; and 
that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date 
of those 


at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names 
to submit tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address at the end is the person from whom 


or place where quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 





BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


OCTOBER 21.—Ebbw Vale.—Hovusrs.—Erection of 
28 houses on the Gautre site, for the U.D.C.* Mr. PI. 
Davies, coutag Architect, Council Offices, Ebbw Vale. 
De 

OTOBER 21.—Penarth and Cardiff—REPaAIRs, &£¢.— 
For (a) repairs and renovations, &c., at 3, Paget place. 
Penarth, and (b) repairs, renovations, &c. at 22, Wood- 
ville-road, Cardiff, for the Board of Guardians. The 
Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, 11, Park-place, 
Car 


diff. 

OCTOBER 21,—Sheffield.—PAInTING.—For the out- 
side painting of the Union Hospital, Firvale, for the 
Board of Guardians. Mr. Albert E. Booker, Clerk, 
Union Offices, Westbar, Sheffield. 

OCTOBER 21.—Talybont.—MEMORIAL.—Erection of 
Memorial Hall at Talybont. Mr. R. T. Griffiths, 
Secretary, The Mill, Talybont. 

OCTOBER 23.—Carnforth.—CONVENIENCES.—Erec- 
ton of public conveniences on the Market Ground, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. N. D. Preston, Surveyor, Carnforth. 
Deposit, £1 1s, 

CTOBER 23.—Glasgow.— HOUSES.—Erection of 
houses at Coplawhill, for the T.C. Mr. J. Lindsay, 
Town Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

OCTOBER 23.—Wakefield.—Hovst.—Erection of a 
detached residence with garage, in Seckar-lane, Woolley, 
near Wakefield. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, 
architects, 13, Regent-street, Barnsley. " 

OCTOBER 23.—Woolley, near Wakefield. RESIDENCE. 
—For the various works required to be done in the 
erection of a detached residence with garage in Secker- 
lane, Woolley, near Wakefield. Messrs. Crawshaw & 
Wilkinson, 13, Regent-street, Barnsley. 

OCTOBER 24.—Leeds.— GREENHOUSES.—Rebuilding 
ef superstructures of greenhouses at Cross Flatt’s- 
park and Woodhouse Moor, for the T.C. Mr. W. T. 
Lancashire, City Engineer, Municipal Buildings. Leeds. 

OCTOBER 24.—London, W.— DISINFECTING STATION. 
—Erection of a disinfecting and disinfesting station 
at Mardale Depot, Scott’s-road, Shepherd’s Bush, for 
the Hammersmith B.C. Mr. R. Hampton Clucas, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Hammersmith, W. 6. 

OcTOBER 24,—Longhorsley—WALL.—Erection of 
about 175 lin. yds. of rubble walling. Messrs. R. J. 
Aynsley & Son, Land Agents, 26, Northumberland- 
street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

OCTOBER 24.—Manchester.—STAIRCASE.—Construc- 
tion of a staircase at the Lesser Free Trade Hall, for 
the T.C. City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Deposit, 10s. 

OCTOBER 24.—Marley Hill.—ALTERATIONS.— Adap- 
tation of Church Hall at Sunniside, for temporar. 
school accommodation, for the Durham C.C. 3 F 
Willey, F.R.I.B.A., 34, Old Elvet, Durham, 

OcTOBER 25.—Llandaff and Dinas Powis.—BRIDGE 
REPAIR AND PAINTING.—For reconstructing in rein- 
forced concrete the floor, and for painting the ironwork 
of the bridge at Pontalybont, near Pendoylan Plans, 
fortheR.D.C. Mr. W. Farrow, Engineer and Surveyor 
to the Council, 20, Park-place, Cardiff. 

OcTOBER 25.—Llanelly.—PAINTING.—For painting 
the Town Hall, forthe B.C. Mr. W. H. Spowart, Town 
Clerk, Llanelly. 


&e., at Deptford Pumping Station, Brookmill-road, for 
the Met. Water Board. Mr. Henry E. Stilgoe, 
M.Inst.C.E., Chief Engineer, vane 4 ~ ded Head, 173, 


Rosebery-avenue, E.C.1. De ‘ 
OCTOBER 27.—Dingwall.—Hovses.—Erection of 


eight houses in four blocks, for the T.C. Mr. D. Mathe- 
son, architect, Dingwall. 

OcTOBER 2¥.—Leyton.—ExTENSION.—For  con- 
struction of engine house, addition to and alteration to 
existing buildings, boiler setting, &c.. at Lea Bridge 
Pump Station, Lea Bridge-road, for the Met. 
Water Board. Mr. Henry E. Stilgoe, M.Inst.C.E. 
Chief Engineer, New River Head, 173, Rosebery- 
avenue, E.C.1. Deposit £5. 

OCTOBER 27.—London, N.—Post OFFICE ENLARGE- 
MENT.—Enlargement of the Branch Post Office, King’s 
Cross, N., for Commissioners of H.M.O.W. Drawings, 
&c., from Superintendent of Works, H.M.O.W., Corn- 
wallis-road, Holloway, N. Forms of Tender from the 
Contracts Branch, H.M.O.W., King Charles-street, 
8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

OCTOBER 27.—Newtonmore.—BUILDING.—Erection 
of building at the Hotel, Newtonmore, for Mr. Geo. 
Main. Mr. Alex. Cattanach, architect, Kingussie. 

OcTOBER 28.—Eastleigh—POLICE STATION, &C,— 
Contract No. 1: Erection of a police-station and four 
cottages. Deposit £5 5s. Contract No. 2: For the 
construction ef ferro-concrete floors, stairs, and flat 
roofs to the police station (Hennebique system). 
Deposit £2 2s. Deposits must be made by cheque to 
Hants C.C. and crossed “ Lloyds Bank, Ltd. (Capital 
& Counties Bank Branch), Winchester.” Mr. A. L. 
Roberts, County Architect, The Castle, Winchester. 

OCTOBER 28.—Ebbw Vale.—ERECTION OF SUB- 
STaTION.—For the erection of a sub-station in connec- 
tion with the electricity department, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. P. T. Davies, Engineer and Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Ebbw Vale. Deposit £2 2s. 

OcTOBER 28, — Irvine. — HovsEs.—Erection of 18 
additional houses, for the T.C. Messrs. David Gillies and 
A. R. Wilson, Joint Town Clerks, Council Chambers, 
Irvine. Deposit £1 1s. 

OcTOBER 28.—Loughor.—RESCUE STATION.—Erec” 
tion of a Central Mines Rescue Station at Loughor: 
for the Swansea District Collieries Rescue Association. 
Mr. D. I. Evans, Secretary, 62, Wind-street, Swansea. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

OoTOBER 28,—Prescot.—ScHooL.—Erection of a new 
secondary school of eng | ee construction for 
260 boys, at Prescot, near Liverpool, for the Lancashire 
E.C. r. Henry Littler, County Architect, 16. 
Ribblesdale-place, Preston. Deposit £2. 

OcTOBER 28.—Waterloo-with-Seaforth.— PAINTING. 
—Painting of the external woodwork and ironwork of 
the Town Hall and outbuildings. for the U.D.C. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo. 
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NOVEMBER 1.—Chadwell Heath—ExTENsIons.— 
For extensions to the Whalebone Council School, for 
the Essex County Council. The County Architect, 
Springfield Old Court, Chelmsford. Deposit £1 Is, 

NOVEMBER 1, , W.—ALTERATIONS.—Con- 
version of certain buildings at 5, Woodfield-road, W.2, 
into residences for the staff, for the Paddington B.G. 
Mr. H. Percy Adams, F.R.1I.B.A., architect, 9, Knights- 
bridge. 8.W.1. Mr. P. Biddulph Hancock, Clerk to 
= uardians, 313-319, Harrow-road, W.9. Deposit 

8, 

%* NOVEMBER 1.—London, W.” og a igh yo 
InG.—For laying of maple wood block flooring at the 
Savings Bank, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works.— 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles- 
street, 8.W. 1. 

NOVEMBER 1.—Maidstone.—DINING HALL.—Erec- 
tion of a dining hall (constructed in timber) at the 
Grammar School for Girls, Sittingbourne-road, Majid- 
stone, for the Governors. Mr. W. N. Robinson, 
Architect, Sessions House, Maidstone. Deposit £1. 

NOVEMBER 1, — Southam .— ALTERATIONS, — 
Conversion of The Mount, Bishopstoke, into a Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium, for the Southampton C.C, Mr 
A. L. Roberts, County Architect The Castle, Win- 
chester. Deposit £1 1s, 

% NOVEMBER 1.—Turnham Green.—-CONVENIENCE,— 
For the erection of a women’s convenience on Turnham 
Green Common, for Chiswick U.D.C. Mr. Edward 
Wilis, M.I.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall 
Chiswick. ; 

NOVEMBER 2.—Lanchester.—HOUSES.—Erection of 
14 Class “A” two-story houses at Lanchester, for 
the R.D.C. Mr Thos. E. Taylor, L.R.1.B.A., Union 
Offices, Lanchester. 

% NOVEMBER 3.—Guildford, Brighton, Chichester- 
WORKS AND REPAIRS.—War Department Contracts for 
works and repairs. Commanding Royal Engineer 
Royal Engineer Office, New-road, Woolwich, 8.E. 18. 

%* NOVEMBER 4.—London, W.—BUILDING, &0.— 
Repairs and reinforcement to the stone bridge connect- 
ing the east and west blocks abutting Marylebone-road, 
at the St. Marylebone Workhouse, Northumberland- 
street, W. 1, for the St. Marylebone Board of Guardians. 
Messrs. Constantine & Vernon, architects, 82, Mortimer- 
street, W.1. Deposit £1. 

%* NOVEMBER 6.—East Ham, E.6.—PAINTING.—For 
painting works at the main drainage works. northern 
outfall, near Beckton, for the L.C.C. Chief Engineer 
of the Council, Old County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W.1. 
Deposit £1. 

%* NOVEMBER 6.—West Ham.—PAINTING, &0.—For 
painting works and construction of a light steel roof 
over screening chamber at the Abbey Mills pump 
station, for the L.C.C, Chief Engineer of the Council, 
Old County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W.1. Deposit £1. 

NOVEMBER 7.—Chingford.—CoTTAGE.—Cottage at 
their Refuse Disposal Works, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
Leonard C. Bowen, Council Offices, Chingford, E.4, 

%* NOVEMBER 7.—Wrexham.—W.D. CONTRACT FOR 
REPAIRS AND MATERIALS.—Artificer’s Works Contract 
from December 1, 1922, for Wrexham Division. Lt.- 
Col. R. 8. McClintock, R.E., Commanding Royal Engi- 
neers, Welsh Area, R.E. Office, 3, Belmont, Shrewsbury. 


% NOVEMBER 8.—Darwen, Lancs.—Post OFFICE.— 
Erection of a new P.O. for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King 
Charles-street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit, £1 1g, 








BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND." 


TxE following are the present rates of w: i di i inci 
; ages in the building trade in the principal towns of 
Scotland. Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot os ieapouietble tor 


errors that may occur :— 


















































OCTOBER 25.—Pengam.—BOWLING GREENS, TENNIS 
a Se ee aay oo wo S the a Car. | Bri Plas- 
est, Pengam, rary, invite tenders for construc- 2 TiCk- 
tion of bowling greens and tennis courts and erection of Masons. pe nters,| Plas- | Slaters.| Pium- /Painters. seid layers’ terers’ 
368 yards of unclimbable fencing at Cefn-Forest. Mr. yers. | Joiners. | terers. bers. Labourers. 
John Jones, 80, Bedwellty-road, Pengam (Mon). 
OcTOBER 25,—Stonehouse.—CHIMNEY.—Erection of bese 
chimney stalk, 60 ft. high, for the Stonehouse Gas Co. —- seereees 1/7 1/105) 1/7 1/74 1/8 1/9 1/7 1/2 to 1/4 
Mr. W. Calderhead, Manager, Stonehouse. Ale oe eee KY 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 - ijs 
OcTOBER 26,—Argoed.—VaRIOUS WORKS.—Erection 4yironth °° ** rf i? 4 1/8 a/s |, 2 ier i 
of new latrines, forming pathways, &c., at the Infants’ 4 stevecoeee 8 18 / 1/7 1/7 Aji | ie ah 
Department of the Argoed County School, for the Siesesa. -cveoseee 1/8 Ws is 8 iv 4 ie by 2 
County Hal Ne BO. Mr. Joke Bain, F-R.LB.A., Blairgowrie ....0. | 1/7 | wi) mw) ifr 1/7 = 
CTOBER 26.— London, E.— ALTERATIONS, &0.— oo eeccvee J 1/8 8 ; 1/9 1/2 
Alering and renovating the Relief Offices at Raine- Poatbedige ...0+.+0- 1 is 1/8 a 118 18 | 1/9 1/8 
sirect, E.1, for the Guardians of the Parish of St.  Dumfries......22.. | 1/6 1/6 ite ile ite 18 tie | a ie 
eee ee pea | le) el | BR] Be) el ee 
pOvronEs 26. — Lenten, E.— Rarovarsome, 4c Bdiaburgh........] 1/8 | 18 | 18 ys | ie | is | 1/9 13 
py sateen Ae Med gy eg ap ees Ae ep ey ee gs | 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 18 | 1/9 1/3 
of St. Georgeinthe Kast Mr. RM Lochner, Clerk, Fort William .. . 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 — 1/1t 
Guardians’ Office, Raine-street, Old Gravel-lanc, E.1. Galashiels ...... | if 1/¢ 1/6 1/6 16 eo | 178 1/1h 
OcTORER 26.--Newport (Mon).—REPAIRS” AND Glasgow .......... afe 1/8 1/8 1/8 a(S ifs 1/8 1/3 
ALTERATIONS, &¢C.—The Guardians invite tenders for | pire 3 yt 1/8 ie = 1/8 1/0 1/1 to 1/3 
Wi, Supply and installation of new ee BE x2.---0550 | Se 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 is | Ye 1/3 
@) Resehe te ee eee: «6a 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1,8 1/9 1/3 
le) Adaptation er penateh petaiing at Coulee a. 6 etnens ...... 1/64 — 1/6 1/7 1/6} 1/7 1/6 1/0 to 1/3 
Boys’ ah ation of hospital building at Caerleon as a Kilmarnock 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 1/9 1/3 
Hate Saleem ant: Wootton Rite SE oe oe ae ae Se ae 
~ OCTOBER 26.—St. George’s-in-the-East.— ALTERA- Tmate 1/8 ifs i/s js i Is is 4s iis 
Seed of an alterations at the Relief Offices of the erika. 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 1/8 1/8 l f3 Ly 2 
net, Oh eee ee ae Motherwell 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 118 eS 1/3 
OCTOBER 26,—St, Pancras.— CONVERSION.—For con- mematrnsstazee° iS 14 i. M4 - He | rH i“ 
veltion tem wonky ee a es Stirling... |... i/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1/3 
Home tor fs Sat 4, King S-road, N.W.i, into & = Btirlingshire( astern 
.B, Caeeee Gee ae ae feo istrict) ........| 1/8 | 91/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1/3 
N.W.1. Deposit £5. cE, LOWE » Santasrteae, Wishaw ......»° oe i8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1s | 1/8 1/9 1/3 
Pe 27.—Deptford.—ExTENSION.—For the 
or Tuction of an engine house, chimney shaft, * The information given in this table is copyright. The rates of wages in the various towns in England and 
er setting, drainage, alterations to existing buildings Wales are given on page 598. 
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NOVEMBER 8.—Hendon, N.W. 9.—ALTERATIONS. 
—For alterations to Nurses’ Home, to provide ad- 
ditional bedrooms, &c., at Colindale Hospital, Colindale- 
avenue, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Office of 
the Board, Embankment, E.C.4. Deposit, £1. 

NOVEMBER 13. — Panteg.— SWIMMING BATH. — 
Construction of open-air swimming bath at Griffiths- 
‘town, for the U.D.C. Surveyor, Pontymoel. 

* NOVEMBER 14,—Warsop, Notts.—WORKMEN’S 
Hovuses.—Erection of 100 houses, near Welbeck 
Colliery, for Messrs. New Hucknall Colliery Co., Ltd. 
Head Office, nr. Mansfield. Deposit, £5 5s. 

NOVEMBER 20,—Poplar.—ENGINE HOUSE, &0.—For 
the construction of an engine house in brick and con- 
crete, with slate roof and foundations for engines, 
pumps, and auxiliary machinery, also construction of 
supply, suction and delivery culverts, &c., for the 
L.C.C. Chief Engineer of the Council, Old County 
Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W.1. Deposit £5. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Barcelona.— EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 
—Construction of the Grand Palace of Nations in con- 
nection with the Barcelona Exhibition. Oficinas de la 
ey ye Barcelona, Tenders in French or Spanish 
to be delivered by hand. Copy of specification at 
ime of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, 
s 


No Date.—Ben Rhydding.—VILLAS.—Erection of a 
pair of semi-detached villas at Ben Rhydding. Mr. 
A. G. Adkin, architect, The Chambers, Ilkley. 

No DaTE.—B wr.— DRILL HaLL.—For erection 
of drill hall, for Brecknock Territorial Army, at Bryn- 
mawr. Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, F.R.I.B.A., 
41, High-street, Newport, Mon. Deposit £3 3s. 

0 DAaTE.— barton.—HOovsES.—Erection of nine 
bloevks of twenty-four houses at Old Kilpatrick, for 
the Dunbarton C.C. Mr. Joseph Weekes, architect, 
88 College-street Dunbarton. eposit £1 1s. 

* No DaTE.—Eastbourne.—ALTERATIONS.—For pro- 

osed alterations and additions to premises, No. 53F, 
eeesinus-read, for Messrs. Timothy White & Co., Ltd., 
30, Chandos-street, Portsmouth. 

No Datr.- Gilfach Goch REPAIRS, &0.—For carry- 
ing out repairs and renovations, for the Trustees, to the 
Libanus C.M. Church, Gilfach Goch (Glam). Mr. 
Owen Williams. Secretary, Arosfa, High-street, 
Gilfach Goch. 

No DatT&.—Seaton Delaval.—ALTERATIONS.—For 
alterations and additions to property situated at Seaton 
terrace. Seaton Delaval Co-operative Society. 

No DatTe.—St. Teath-HaLu.—Erection of church 
hall. Rev. Claude Kingdon, St. Teath. 

No Date, — Windermere. — HovusE.—Erection of 
house in Birthwaite-road, Windermere. Mr. A. E. 
Turnell, 82, Riverdale-road, Sheffield. 

No DatTE.—Yelverton.—BUNGALOW.—Erection of a 
bungalow at Meavy Yelverton. Mr. T. H. Harris, 
Trelawny-road, Tavistock. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, ete. 


OcTOBER 23.—Rhondda.— OILSKINS.—For supply of 
about 100 suits of oilskins, for U.D.C. Mr. E. Taylor, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, Pentre, 
Rhondda. 

OCTOBER 24,—Leeds.—PAINTs, &0.—Supply to the 
Board of Guardians of paints and oils. Mr. James H. 
Ford, Clerk, Poor Law Offices, South-parade, Leeds. 

OCTOBER 24.—London.—RAILWAY MATERIALS.— 
Supply to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Co. 
of (1) Electric incandescent lamps; (2) paints, dry- 
salteries, &c.; (3) galvanised corrugated sheets, «&c. ; 
(4) axle-boxes for carriages and wagons; (5) acid open 
hearth steel boiler plates; (6) white cotton tape; 
(7) spare parts of carriages and wagons (side and end 
doors); (8) white lead; (9) screw jacks, &c.; (10) 
linoleum; (11) ropes. twines, &c.; (12) plate glass, 
&ec.; (13) spring steel; (14) canvasses, &c.; (15) 
copper plates, rods and ingots; (16) rolled steel disc 
wheels and axles for carriages and wagons. Mr. R. H 
Walpole, Secretary, 48, Copthall-avenue, E.C. 2. 
Charge £1 for2 &15; 10s. for 3, 7, 8, 10,12,14 & 16; 
7s. 6d. for 6; 56s. for 1, 4, 5, 9 & 11. 

OcTOBER 25.—Margate.—ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply 
of granite and ba flints. Borough Surveyor, 18, 
Grosvenor-place, Margate. 

OCTOBER 26.—London.—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board of boots, brooms and 
brushes, painters’ brushes, &c. Office of the Board, 
Embankment, E.C. 4. 

OcTOBER 30.—Merthyr Tydfil—HARDWARE.—The 
Ladies’ Committee of the Merthyr General Hospital 
invites tenders for supply of hardware. Mrs. Johanna 
Edwards, Secretary, General Hospital, Merthyr Tydfil. 

OCTOBER 31,—London.— POLES.—Supply of Swedish, 
Norwegian, Finnish or Baltic red fir and home-grown 
larch or Scots fir telegraph poms, to be felled during the 
winter of 1922-23. Controller, Post Office Stores 
Department, 17-19. Bedford-street, W.C.2 

OVEMBER 15.—Egypt.—STORES.—Supply of stores 
to the Egyptian Postal Administration at Alexandria, 
including hardware, paints, &c. Dept. of Overseas 
Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, S.W. 

2% NOVEMBER 17.— Derby.—SOHOOL FURNITURE.— 
Supply of school furniture to the Derbyshire E.C. 
Mr. Geo. H. Widdows, F.R.I.B.A.. Architect, 
County Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

JANUARY 31, 1923.—Siam.— RAILWAY STORES.— 
Supply to the Department of State Railways, Siam 
of railway store materials. Messrs. C. P. Sandberg, 40, 
Grosvenor-gardens, S.W.1. Charge, £2 12s, 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


OcTOBER 21.—Birmingham.— DESTRUCTOR.—Supply 
and erection of a new destructor unit at the Montague- 
street Destructor Works, for the T.C. Mr. James 
Jackson, Superintendent Salvage Department, Council 
House, Birmingham. Deposit £1 1s, 

OcTOBER 23.—Atherstone.— RESERVOIRS. — Con- 
struction of two service tanks having capacities of 
75,000 gallons and 63,000 respectively, in solid concrete, 
for the R.D.C. Mr. H. J. Coleby, Surveyor, 102, Long- 


street, Atherstone. Deposit £1 1s. 
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OcTOBER 23.,—Dublin.—STEELWORK.—Supply of 
steelwork for underbridge, for the Midland Great 
Western Railway of Ireland Co. Mr. Percy A. Hay, 
Secretary, Broadstone Terminus, Dubiin. Deposit £1, 

OCTOBER 23.—Edinburgh.—HEATING.—For installa 
tion of hot water heating system in offices at Dewar 
place electricity station. . G. A. Williamson, City 
Architect, Edinburgh. 

OCTOBER 23.—Romford.—ELECTRICAL INSTALLA- 
TION.—Electric light installation at Hospital, for. the 
Board of Guardians. Mr. R. H. Mason, Clerk, Union 
Offices, The Institution, Romford. 

OCTOBER 25.—Armley.— RAILINGS.— Supplying and 
fixing of 797 ft. of 6 ft. 6 in. unclimbable = railing, 
for the extension to the cemetery, for the Armley 
Burial Board. Superintendent, Armley Burial Board, 
Greenhill-road, Armley, Leeds. 

OCTOBER 25,—Barnet.—HEATING.—For heating the 
Fire Engine Station, forthe U.D.C. Mr. W. B. Chan- 
cellor, Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Wood-street, 
Barnet, Herts. 

OCTOBER  25.—London.—TOoLs.—Supply to the 
East Indian Railway Co. of (1) Files ; (2) picks, shovels, 


&c. Mr. G. E. Lillie, Secretary, 76, King William-street, 


E.C. Charge, £1 1s. each. 

OCTOBER 25,—Manchester.— ELECTRICAL INSTALLA- 
TION.—Electric lighting installations at the Seymour- 
road, Clayton, and Mansfield-street, Ardwick, Municipal 
Schools, for the T.C. Education Offices, Deansgate, 
Manchester. Deposit £1 1s, 

OoTOBER 25.—Manchester.—RAILINGS.— Providing 
and fixing wrought-iron railings and gates to the 
boundary wall at the Armitage-street Municipal School, 
forthe T.C. Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 
Deposit £1 1s. 

OCTOBER 26, — London.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
brass sheets and rods and ebonite sheets and rods, for 
the Government of Australia. Supply Officer, Room 
101, Australia House, W.C. 

OCTOBER 26.—Wycombe.— WATER WORKS.—Erection 
of combined water tower, engine house and store- 
room at Stokenchurch, for the R.D.C. Messrs. Lucas & 
Pyke, 39, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Deposit £1, 

OCTOBER 27.—London.—RAILWAY MATERIALS.— 
Supply to the High Commissioner for India of (1) plates, 
copper, for locomotive fire-boxes; (2) tubes, boiler, 
brass; (3) pillar water cranes; *(4) tyres, steel, for 
engines and tenders. Director-General, India Store 
Department, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, S.E.1. 

OcTOBER 28.—Grantham.—BRIDGE.—Construction 
of a ferro-concrete highway bridge over the River 
Witham at Whalebone-lane, Little Ponton, for the 
R.D.C. Mr. E. J. Sileock, M.Inst.C.E., 17, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, 8,W. Deposit £5. 

OCTOBER 28, — Newcastle-on-Tyne. — DREDGING 
iy at ey od to the 7 Improvement Commission 
of dredging ‘. ant. Mr. J. McDonald Manson, General 
Manager, Tyne Improvement Commission Offices, 
Bewick-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Deposit £5. 

OCTOBER 28. — West Riding. — BRIDGES. — 
(1) Strengthening and widening in reinforced con- 
erete of Bentley Mill Bridge (17ft. span), which 
carries the Doncaster and Selby main road over Bentley 
Mill Dyke; (2) Reconstruction in reimforced concrete 
of Feather Bridge (10ft. span), which carries the 
Keighley and Kendal main road over Feather Beck, 
for the West Riding C.C. West Riding Surveyor, 
County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit. £1 each. 


OocTOBER 30,—Hull.— BripGE.—For a railway bridge 
in connection with Chanterlands-avenue extension, for 
theT.C. Mr. F. W. Bricknell, City Engineer, Guildhall, 
Hull. Deposit £1. 

OCTOBER 31.—London.—TYRES.—Steel tyres. Direc” 
tor-General, India Store Department, 12, Belvedere- 
road, 8.E. 

NOVEMBER 1.—Failsworth.-BrIDGE. - Construction 
of a bridge to carry the Royton-to-Failsworth arterial 
road over the L. & N.W. Railway at Failsworth, for 
the U.D.C. Messrs. Charles J. Lomax & Son, civil 
eee, 37, Cross-street, Manchester. Deposit 

3 3s. 

NOVEMBER 1.—London.—GinDER BRIDGES.— Supply 
to the East Indian Railway Co. of girder bridges. 
Mr G. E. Lillic, Secretary, 73-76, King William-street, 
E.C. 4. Charge £1 1s. 

NOVEMBER 1, —Rochdale. —Lirt.—Supply of electric 
lift at the hospital of the Board of Guardians. Mr. 
R. A. Leach, Clerk, Union Offices, Rochdale. 

NOVEMBER 3.—London.—RAILWAY MATERIAL.— 
Supply to the High Commissioner for India of (a) 
buffers, (6) boiler tubes, (c) galvanised corrugated mild 
steel sheets. Director-General, India Store Depart- 
ment, 12, Belvedere-road, S8.E. 

NOVEMBER 8.—London.- ENGINES.—Supply to the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Co. of 
locomotive tank engines. Mr. 8S. G.S. Young, Secretary, 
91, Petty France, Westminster, 8.W.1. Charge £1. 

NOVEMBER A ae eB Bg | of iron 
castings to the Electricity Department of the T.C. Mr, 
C. Nelson Hefford, Manager, 1, Whitehall-road, Leeds. 

NOVEMBER 14,—Edinburgh.—TRAMCAR BODIES.— 
Supply of 56 top-covered car bodies, for the Tramway 
Dept. Tramways Engineer, Edinburgh. 


NOVEMBER 15. —Port Elizabeth—-SEWAGER LIFTING 
PLANT.— (a) Supply and erection at proposed rs 
station of suitable pump machinery, cast-iron 
rising main, foundations for plant, &c. ; (8) an alter- 
native tender for the supply only of machinery and 
pipes, for the Municipal Council. Dept. of Overseas 

de, 35, Old Queen-street, 8.W. 

NOVEMBER 28,—New Zealand.—CRANE.—Supply to 
the Auckland Harbour Board, New Zealand, of one 
1-ton fixed estal crane, for King’s Wharf. | Mesars. 
W. and A. McArthur, Ltd., 18-19, Silk-street, Cripple- 
gate, E.C.2. Deposit £1 1s, 
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NOVEMBER 28.—New Zealand.—PLATE GIRDERS.— 
Supply of plate girders to the Public Works Depart- 
ment, for the Orepuki-Waiaun Railway. Department 
of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, S.W. 


DECEMBER 5,—New Zealand.—TELEPHONES.—For 
telephone system for the Mangahoo Power House. 
Dept. of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, 8. W, 


DECEMBER 12.—New Zealand.—PLaTE GIRDERS— 
Supply to the Public Works Department of plate girders 
for the Lawrence-Roxburgh and the Taneatue Rail. 
ways. De ment of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen- 
street, S.W. 

DEOCEMRER 18.—Victoria.—CoaL HANDLING PLANT. 
—For coal handling plant for the Morwell Power 
scheme, for the Victorian State Electricity Commission. 

ent-General for Victoria, Melbourne-place, Strand, 

-0.2, . Deposit £2 2s, 

DECEMBER 31.—Argentine.—RAILWAY.—Construc- 
tion and equipment of 650 and 185 kilometres of one 
metre gauge railway as well as for the financing of the 
same, for the State Railways of the Province of Buenos 
Aires (Argentine Republic). Argentine Legation 
Aldford House, 26, Park-lane, W.1. 

JANUARY 31.— Australia. — ELECTRICAL PLANT.— 
pe gf of steam turbine and other plant to the Mor- 
well Power Station, for the State Electricity Commis- 
sion. Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne-place, 
Strand, W.C. Deposit £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 1,— Auckland. ELECTRIO CRANES,— 
For the supply of twelve five-ton (alternatively 
three-ton) semi-portal balanced jib electric quay 
cranes, four five-ton (alternatively three-ton) balanced 
jib roof cranes, and six one-ton electric mono- 
rail cranes, for Auckland Harbour Board. Messrs. 
W. & A. McArthur, Ltd., 18-19, Silk-street, Cripplegate, 
London, E.C.2. Deposit £2 2s. 

No DaTE.—Merthyr Tydfil.—INSTALLATION OF Hzat- 
ING APPARATUS.—For installing heating apparatus 
at Cosy Cinema, Penydowau, Merthyr Tydfil, for the 
Howard Cinema Co. Mr. A. Jones, ‘‘ Mertonville,” 
Newbridge, Mon. 


No DatTEe.—Selby.—BripGe.—Erection of a girder 
or ferro-concrete bridge, for the U.D.C.- Mr. Bruce 
Gray, Council Offices, Selby. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


OcTOBER 21,—Margate.—-SEWAGE WORKS.—Con- 
struction of sewage outfall works, building, screens, 
=. for the T.C. Mr. Ernest A. Borg, Borough 

ngineer, 13, Grosvenor-place, Margate. 

OcTOBER 21.—Newport (Mon).—WaATERWORKS.— 
Laying and jointing of about 28 miles of cast-iron pipes, 
construction of a service reservoir, bridges, valve 
houses, and other works, for the T.C. Messrs. G. H. 
Hill & Sons (Westminster!, 3, Victoria-street, West- 
minster. Deposit £5. 

OCTOBER 21.—Stevenage.— BOREHOLE.—For sinking 
a borehole at the bottom of an existing well and supply- 
ing a pump, for the U.D.C. Mr. W. O. Times, Clerk, 
Council Offices, Stevenage. Deposit £2 2s. 

OCTOBER 23.—Alnwick.—DRAINAGE.—For laying 

sanitary pipes, &c., South Togston, forthe R.D.c. Mr. 
T. Henderson, Togston-crescent. 
_ OCTOBER 23.—Loughborough.—RoOaps,—(1) Widen- 
ing of Radmoor-road; (2) storm water sewers in 
Packe-street and Frederick-street, for the T.C. Mr. 
A. H. Walker, A.M.I.C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Loughborough. Deposit £2 2s. 

OCTOBER 23.—Mitcham.—Roaps.—For works ef 
road improvement in Church-road and Christchureh- 
road, for the U.D.C. Surveyor, Broadway House, 
London-road, Lower Mitcham. ; 

OcTOBER 23,.—Prestwich.—ROaApDS.—(a) Supplying 
approximately 1,000 tons 2 in. to 2} in. tar macadam, 
and 300 tons # in. tar macadam topping ; or (b) supply- 
ing and lay complete material, for the U.D.C. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Prestwich. 

OCTOBER 23. —Sheerness.—SEWERAGE WORK.—Con- 
struction of about 1,640 lineal yards of stoneware pipe 
sewers, &c., for the U.D.C. Mr. Vincent H. Stallon, 
Clerk, Sheerness. Deposit £5, 

OCTOBER 23.—Walsall.—SEWERS.—Construction of 
532 yds. of 9in. and 420 yds. of 12 in. stoneware pipe 
sewers, &c., in Green-lane and between Green-lane and 
Bloxwich-road, for the T.C. Mr. J. Taylor, Borough 
Engineer, Council House, Walsall. 

OcroBER 24.—Congleton.—SEWER.—Laying a 9 in. 
sewer at Wheeloc eath, approximately 230 yards, 
for the R.D.C. ‘Mr. H. Ferrand, Clerk, Crewe-road, 
Sandbach. 

OCTOBER 25.—Ebbw Vale.—LAYING oF TAR Mac- 
ADAM.—For laying about 10,000 sup. yards of tar 
macadam 4 in. thick on the Gautre site, Ebbw Vale, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. P. T. Davies, Housing Architect, 
Council Offices, Ebbw Vale. 

OCTOBER 25,—Ebbw Vale.—PLanTING.—For plant- 
ing of about 3,000 yards of best oval leaf three-year-old 
privet on the Gautre site, Ebbw Vale, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. P. T. Davies, Housing Architect, Council Offices, 
Ebbw Vale. 


OCTOBER 25.—Wood Green.— Roaps.—Private street 
improvements in Durnsford-road, for the U.D.C. 
surveyor, Town Hall, Wood Green. Deposit £1 Is. 

OcTOBER 27.—-Durham.—CULVERT.—Lining Chester 
Dene culvert with brickwork, for the C.C. Mr. A. E. 
Brookes, County Engineer, Durham. 

OCTOBER 28.—Cleator Moor.—SEwERs.—Construct: 
ing about 1,800 yards of 9in., 12 in., and 15 in. = 
sewers, &c., also the construction of Bacterial os 
Purification Works, for the U.D.C, Messrs. Tay “4 
& Wallin, Commercial Union Buildings, 47, Pilgr 
street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Deposit £5, 
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OcTOBER 28,.—Falkirk.—SEWER.—Laying of a sewer 
from Glasgow-road to Cauldhame Farm, for the T.C. 
Mr. William Gibson, Burgh Engineer, Arnotdale, 
Falkirk. 

OCTOBER 28.—Harrogate.—CULVERT, &0.—Construc- 
tion of foundations and of a short culvert, at the Gas 
Company’s Works, Ripon-road. Mr. Frank H. 
Robinson, Engineer, Gas Office, James-street, Harro- 


te. 

a CTOBER 28,—Paddington.— ROaps.—For paving the 
carriageway and footways of Biddulph-road (between 
Elgin-avenue and Lauderdale-road), for the B.C. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington, W.2. 
Deposit £1 1s, 

OCTOBER 28.— Stevenage.— BOREHOLE.—For sinking 
a borehole at the bottom of an existing well and supply- 
ing a pomp. for the U.D.C. Mr. W. O. Times, Clerk, 
Council Offices, Stevenage. Deposit £2 2s. 

OCTOBER 30.—Brynmawr.—SEWERAGE WORKS.— 
Construction of sewage purification works and about 
1,300 lin. yards of outfall sewer by local unemployed 
labour, for the U.D.C. Mr. W. J. Lomax, Engineer, 
11, Fold-street, Bolton. Deposit £5. 

OCTOBER 30,—Caerphilly.—SEWER.—Construction of 
1,100 lin. yards of 9in. and 6in. sewer at Ystrad 
Mynach and Caerphilly, for the U.D.C. Mr. T. H. 
Richards, Surveyor, Caerphilly. . Deposit £1 1s. 

OCTOBER 30,—Newark.—SEWAGE DISPOSAL.—For 
sewage disposal works, for the T.C. Messrs. W. H. 
Radtord & Son, engineers, Albion Chambers, King- 
street, Nottingham. Deposit £3 3s. 
$ OCTOBER 31,—Doncaster——SEWAGE SCHEME.—Con- 
struction of storm overflow chambers, screening cham- 
bers and screen house, detritus tanks, new pumping 
station substructure, storm water tanks, sludge 
lagoons, culverts, river retaining walls, 21 in, C.I. 
rising main, &c., for the T.C. Mr. F. Oscar Kirby, 
Borough Engineer, 2, Priory-place, Doncaster. Deposit 
£5 5s. 

OCTOBER 31.—Doncaster.—_SEWAGE WORKS.—Set- 
tling tanks, percolating filters, and supplying media, 
humus tanks, sludge lagoons, effluent channels and 
sewer, sludge mains, rising mains, roads, &c., for the 
T.c. Mr. F. Oscar Kirby, Borough E eer, 2, 
Priory-place, Doncaster. Deposit £5 5s. 

JANUARY 8.—Buenos Aires.—-SEWAGE SYSTEM.— 
The Department of Sanitary Works are calling 
for tenders for the construction of a sewerage 
system at Mendoza, the estimated cost of which is 
stated to be approximately £200,000, No further 
particulars concerning the scheme are at present 
available. : 


Competitions. 


%* DECEMBER 1.—Ryde, I.W.—PAVILION.—The T.C. 
invite designs for a pavilion to be erected in the Eastern 
Esplanade Gardens, Ryde. Premiums, £50 (or £300 to 
carry out the work), £30, £20. Mr. B. F. Holmes, 
M.Inst.M.&Cy.E., Borough Surveyor. Ryde. 


(See Competition News, page 570.) 


Buction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


OCTOBER 24, — Langport, Somerset. — Messrs. F. L 
Hunt & Son will sell by auction, at the Langport 
Arms Hotel, at 3 p.m., extensive builder’s and con- 
tractor’s premises, &c., at Langport, Somerset, on the 
main line, G.W.R. Auctioneers, Langport, Somerset. 

OCTOBER 25,— Keston, Kent.— Messrs. Baxter, 
Payne & Lepper will sell, at the London Auction Mart, 
155, Queen Victoria-street, at 2.30 p.m., by order of 
the Rt. Hon. Earl Derby, K.G., the Keston Lodge 
Estate, comprising freehold gcountry residence, &c. 
Auctioneers, Bromley, Beckenham, and Orpington, 
Kent ; and 28-30, Lime-street, E.C.3. 

OCTOBER 25. — London. — Messrs. St. Quintin, Son 
& Stanley will offer for letting by auction on building 
lease for 99 years, at yWinchester House, E.C., at 
2.30 p.m., building site now occupied by premises Nos. 
200-203, Tottenham Court-road, having frontage of 
about 83 ft. 6in. and a total ground area of about 
toe sq. ft. Auctioneers, 50, Threadneedle-street, 


x OCTOBER 26.—Battersea, S.W.—Messrs. Veryard & 
Yates, F.A.I., will sell, without reserve, at Cambridge- 
foad, at 1.30, timber and _ building maserials. 
Auctioneers, 365, Norwood-road, S.E.27. 

* OCTOBER 26.—London, E.C.1.—Messrs. Fryer, 
Oooper & Co. will sell 20,000 pieces of wall-paper at 
their rooms. Auctioneers, 3, Redcross-street, E.C. 1. 

%* NOVEMBER 1.—Westminster.—Messrs. Veryard & 
Yates, F.A.L., will sell,without reserve, at Tulton-street, 
at 1.30, hut-sections, timber and building materials. 
Auctioneers, 365, Norwood-road, S.E.27. 


Padlic Appointments. 


OoToBER 23,— Margate. — ‘lEMPORARY ARCHITEO- 
TURAL ASSISTANT.—Temporary Architectural Assis- 
tant. Mr. Ernest A. Borg, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, 13, Grosvenor-place, Margate. 

P Oor BER 23,—Scsunthorpe.— ARCHITECT OR QUANTITY 

URVEYOR.—Scunthorpe and Frodingham U.D.C. 
invite applications from architects or quantity surveyors 
or masuring up and adjusting accounts in connection 
ag the erection of 376 houses on the Crosby Housing 
~l Mr. J. F. Auld, Clerk, Council Offices, Scun- 

OCTOBER 25. — Beckenham. — CARETAKER.—Care- 
taker of housing estate, for the U.D.C. Mr. John A. 

a A i Council Offices, Bromley-road, 

enhs 
__OCTOBER.—India,— ASSISTANT INSPECTOR OF STORES. 

Assistant inspector of stores required by the High 

me agy ed se. a at _— Store 
, Belvedere-road, , 8.E.1, 
Ref. 8.5967/1922.} uae — — 
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ABERDEEN.—Plans passed : House, back of Hilton- 
road, for Messrs. Williamson & Bell; house and 
garage, King’s-gate, for Mr. J. H. Garden, per Messrs. 
Walker & Duncan; shop and house, Ashley-road, for 
Miss Buchan, per Messrs. D. & J. K. M’Millan: house 
and garage, Cornhill-road, for Mr. W. M. M’Leman, 
per Mr. Geo. Watt; alterations, 79, Argyll-place, for 
Mr. P. P. Wiles, per Messrs. A. Hall & Son; al erations, 
13, Albert-terrace, for Mr. W. M. Brechin, per Mr. G. 
Watt ; additions, Froghall Granite Works, for Messrs. 
C. M’Donald, Ltd., per Mr. R. C. Garden. 

AYLESBURY.—Plans passed by T.C.: Showroom, 
Buckingham-street, for Messrs. Chamberlin & Sons; 
additions to premises, Walton-street, Mr. F. Taylor, 
for Messrs. G. T. De Fraine & Co., Ltd.; additions 
to cottages, Havelock-street, Mr. W. J. Cumberland, 
for Messrs. Whitney & Co. 

BARNSLEY.—The Borough Surveyor has been in- 
structed to prepare plans and estimates for the erection 
of six houses to fill up certain vacant sites in the 
Huddersfield-road scheme.—Plans passed :— Yorkshire 
Butchers’ Hide and Skin Co., Ltd., garage, Bailey- 
street; M. & G. Jackson, garage, bakehouse, «&c., 
Shambles-street ; Exors. of J. W. Rymer, alterations to 
shop, 33, Eldon-street ; Boots (Northern), Ltd., altera- 
tiem ¢o premises, 24, Market-hill; Shell Mex, Ltd., 
shéd @hd fencing to works, Portland-street ; Needham 


Bros. & Brown, erecting shop to works, Pontefract-. 


road; J. Thompson, two dwelling-houses, Swift-street 
(approved), 

BECCLES.—Plan passed by T.C.: House, St. Mary’s- 
road, for Mrs. Granville Baker. 

BEDWELLTY.—The U.D.C, has decided to acquire 
land for laying out as an area cemetery. The Council 
has also decided to purchase a first aid fire engine at an 
approximate cost of £320. 

BRADFORD.—The T.C. has instructed the Housing 
Committee to submit as early as possible plans and 
proposals for the erection of dwellings to relieve the 
present congestion. 

COLWYN Bay.—The Conway and Colwyn Bay Joint 
Water Board is considering a proposal to construct 
a new main at an estimated cost of £13,000. 

CorRIS,—At a special meeting of the West Merioneth 
Methodist Presbytery it was decided that another 
chapel should be erected on a new site, which was 
given by the Rev. T. E. Roberts. 

DORKING.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: Four houses 
in Westcott-road, for Mr. R. Arthur; house, for 
Messrs. Collins & Son; reconstruction of premises, 
12, High-street, for Messrs. Sainsbury. 

DoOvER.—The British Oxygen Company are about 
to establish works in the town. 

DUNDEE.— Plans passed by T.C.: Adelaide-place, 
garage, for Maclaren, Soutar & Salmond; Arbroath- 
road, West Ferry, sub-station, for,Dundee Electricity 
Supply Department; Bradbury-street, Downfield, 
alterations, for James Petrie; Commercial-street, 
alterations, for the Bodega Co., Ltd.; Fairfield-street. 
additions, for John Howe & Son; Martin-street, 
dwelling house, for J. B. Henderson. 

FOLKESTONE.— Plans passed: Messrs. J. G. WPar- 
sons & Sons (owners, architects and builders), two 
semi-detached houses in Broadfield-road ; . 8. 
Vant (builder), (Mr. J. Vant, architect), two detached 
houses in Limes-road; Messrs. F . Clark & Sons 
(owners, architects and builders) twenty-four semi- 
detached houses in Canterbury-road; Mr. T. Holker 
(owner), (Mr. G. Reynolds, architect), detached house 
in Broadfield-road. 

GILLINGHAM.—Plans passed by, T.C.: Twelve 
houses, St. John’s-road, Mr. H. R. Brunning; bunga- 
low, Barnsole-road, Mr. H. Potentier; bungalow, 
Orchard-road. Wigmore, Mr. E. Farrington; house, 
Wigmore-road, Mr. B. Barham; extension to Wigmore 
Club, Spring Vale, Wigmore, the Trustees; house, 
38, Livingstone-road, Mr. A. Seaton; addition to 
Conway Hall, Old Brompton, the Trustees of Holy 
Trinity Church. 

HALiFrax.—Plans passed by T.C. :—~Maurice Stead, 
weaving shed, Old-lane; Egbert Tattersall, conversion 
of two cottages into one, Syke-lane, Causeway Foot ; 
Wilkinson, Morley & Co., new combing shed, Beech- 
wood-road; John Fearnley, Dutch barn and joiner’s 
workshop, Wrigley Hill Farm; John William Speak, 
bath, &c., 67. Thomas-street South; Trustees of the 
Halifax Builders’ Exchange. alterations, Clare-road ; 
Mary Ann Priestley, bath, &c., 121, Spring Hall-lane ; 
J. Crossland & Sons, timber shed, Bedford-street North ; 
George Walton, bathroom, &c., 294, Pellon-lane ; John 
Crossley & Sons, Ltd., print shed lavatories, Dean 
Clough Mills; Lewis J. Earnshaw, bathroom, c.. 
Coronation-road and jKliffen-place; Abraham Haigh, 
alterations to garages, Rhondda-place ; David Garside, 
bathroom, &c., 27, Carlton House-terrace ; Mrs. Chas. 
Ed. Haley, bath, &c., 10, Heathfield-place; Charles 
Wade bath <«€&c., 32, Warley-road; Arthur Allott, 
detached house, Granny Hill Top; ‘Walter Midgley, 
offices and shops, Fountain and Powell-streets; The 
Economic Stores, Ltd., piggeries, Springfield Farm, 
Shibden; Coun. E. W. Lyon, bungalow, Rhodes-street ; 
Arthur Clegg, house, Broomfield-avenue; Marmaduke 
Furness Farrar, bungalow, Rothwell Mount ; Ovenden 
Transport Co., extensions to garage, Keighley-road. 

HASTINGS,—Plans passed by T,C.- Detached house, 
Alfred-road, Mr. F. J. Holdoway (owner), Mr. J. Hunt 
(architect): new entrance and two flats over Silverhill 
Picture House, London-road, Mr. H. Sereno (owner) 





* See also our List of Contracts, Competitions, etc. 


Mr. P. H. Oxley (architect); additional story to ice 
factory and cold stores, Rock-a-Nore, The Lightfoot 
Refrigeration Co. (owners), for Messrs. H. & J. Taylor ; 
canopy, east entrance to Queen’s Hotel, Directors of 
the Queen’s Hotel Co. (owners), Mr. P. H. Oxley 
(architect); timber store, Gas Works Yard, Mr. F. 
Bones (owner), Messrs. Callow & Callow (architects) ; 
garage at. “‘ Castlemaine,” MHollington-park, Mr. T. 
Tompsett (owner), Mr. H. J. Richardson (architect) ; 
detached house, public en leading from Battle- 
road to Old Church-road, Mr. T. G. Harmer (owner). 
Mr. H. M. Jeffery (architect). 

HOLME CULTRAM.—Plans [ores by. U.D.C.: Mr. 
H. D. Matthews, two semi-detached houses on thé 
Silloth Park estate. 

HorsHaM.—The Justices have passed the plans of 
a picture theatre in London-road, for the Blue Flash 
Cinema Co. 

HULL: Plans passed by T.C.: Mrs. W. Jessop, 
house, Beverley-road; J. E. Railton, house, Caughey- 
street; J. H. Fenwick & Son, Ltd., two houses and 
shops, Hedon-road ; D. Tomlinson, house and stables, 
Upper Union-street ; H. Smith, two houses, Monmoath- 
street ; G. Chapman, house, Newland-park ; Yorkshire 
Estate Co., two houses, Newcomen-street ; J. E. Wray, 
house, Cottingham-road ; H. Fox, two houses, Victoria- 
avenue; H. Smith, four houses, Monmouth-street ; 
Yorkshire Estate Co., two houses, Faraday-street ; 
Markham, Ward & Flowers, four houses, ewland- 
ya D. Tomlinson, house, Upper Union-street ; 

. E. Wright, workshop, Newland-avenue; A. Burley, 
stable, Stepney-lane ; Hull Motor Transport and Engi- 
neering Co., roof over yard, Dansom-lane; J. 8. Torr, 
alterations, Great Thornton-street; A. & M. Smith, 
Ltd., fish-washing shed, St. Andrew’s Dock; Bromby 
& Co, Ltd., workshop additions, Bond-street; A. 
Kincade, shop front, 805, Hessle-road ; M. Sugarman, 
shed, Upper Union-street ; K. Edelson, shop and work- 
shop, Hessle-road and Manchester-street; 8, Smith, 
shop front, 823, Hessle-road; G. Bower, workshop, 
98, New Bridge-road; J. Fisher, lavatory, Sewer-lane ; 
T. W. Wrigglesworth, bay windows, 175, Walton-street ; 
British Oil and Cake Mills, Ltd., ofl heater house, Foster- 
street; R. Sinclair Tobacco Co., Ltd., alterations, 
Whutefriargate ; London Joint City and Midland Bank, 
Ltd., bank premises, 52, Witham; G. Jackson & Sons, 
office additions, 36, Witham; Hollis Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
cyclone house, Craven-street; G. & T. Barle, Ltd., 
office additions, Wilmington; G. T. Carlton, shop 
front, 745, Hessle-road; J. B. Hudson, additions, 
Regent: Club, Beeton-street ; G. H. Scorrer, lavatory 
&c.. New Cleveland and Spyvee-streets; Universal Oil 
Co., Ltd., shed, Oak-road, Stoneferry;; Trustees, 
Primitive Methodist Fourth Circuit, wash-house, 
14, Coltman-street; M. Garton & Sons, workshop, 
132, St. George’s-road; N. Goldstone, lavatory, 
Collier-street: Hull Brewery Ce., Ltd., lavatory, 
“Old Black Horse” Hotel, Carr-lane; ‘Trustees, 
Excelsior Recreation Club, cellar, &c., Manchester- 
street ; 8S. A. Cullington, wash-house, Hamlyn-avenue ; 
Reckitt & Sons, Ltd., office lavatories, Dansom-lane ; 
Trustees, Nunburnholme Liberal Club, alterations and 
additions, 327A, Beverley-road; A. Barker, store, 
Anlaby-road and Regent-street ; Beecreft & Wightman, 
additions, Burleigh-street; Shell-Mex, Ltd., garage 
additions, Leonard and Grosvener-streets; C. Butler, 
alterations, Holderness-road and _ Balfour-street ; 
W. D. Marks & Son, petrol store, Sewer-lane ; 4 
Garbutt, garage, Beverley-road ; J. Jerdan, shed, 101, 
St. George’s-road ; H. May, alterations and additions, 
269, Anlaby-road; Mrs. W. Jessop, garage, eS 03 
road; J. W. Loncaster, office, Madeley-street ; H. T. 
Brown, additions, 2, Hereford-street; H. Smith 
garage, Hessle-road and Monmouth-street ; M. Sugar- 
man, engine shed, Upper Union-street ; G. H. Scorrer, 
Ltd., additions, leveland-street; W. Garbutt, 
additions, Beverley-road ; J. T. Dyson, alterations, 90, 
Peel-street. 

LONDON (LEWISHAM).—Plans passed by B.C.: L. 
Steward, house, 171, Burnt Ash-hill; W. White, twe 
bungalows, Wenn-road; J. N. Randall Vining, house, 
Sydenham-hill; W. J. Cearns, extension to church hall, 

arden-road. 

LONDON ( WESTMINSTER).— Building, 52, Haymarket, 
for T. 8. Darbyshire; rebuilding of ‘‘ The Two Chair- 
men” public house, Dartmouth-street, for Watney, 
Combe, Reid & Co. 

MAIDENHEAD.—Plans ne by T.C.: Shop front, 
87-89, High-street, for Messrs. McIlroy; bungalow; 
Belmont-road, for Cripps & Green; alteration, Market- 
street, for Mr. R. A. Butler; additions to 72, High- 
street, for Liptons, Ltd.; house, Boyne-hill-avenue 
for Mr. V. Skeeles; boiler-house, for the Maidenhead 
Picture Theatre; shop, 61, Cordwallis-road, for 
Mr. R. A. Butler ; bungalow, ‘‘ The Gables,” Summer- 
lease, for Mr. Hooper. 

MARGATE.—The T.C. have adopted a proposal to 
construct a bathing pavilion on the Marine-terrace 
sands at an estimated cost of £25,000, The pavilion 
will provide accommodation for three-hundred persons 
and hot and cold shower-baths, and it is hoped to have 
it ready by next season. 

MARPLE.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: House, for Mr. 
Dawson, in Ley Hey Park; seven houses, for Mr, 
Eastwood at Hawk Green. 

MELTON.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: Six houses, 
Burton-street, for Mr. Ernest Clarke; additions, 
Saves Lodge, for the Leicestershire Education Com- 

ee. 

NEWARK.—The Ministry of Health have written the 
Council, sanctioning a loan of £30,000 for the sewage 
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disposal works and sewers. This follows a loan of 
£25,000, for sewers, already sanctioned. The engineers 
to the scheme are Messrs. Radford & Son, of Notting- 
ham, acting in conjunction with the Council’s Surveyor, 
Mr. J. W. Hipwood. 

OxFORD.—Plans passed by T.C. :—J. R. Baffan, 28, 
Thorncliffe-road, house orncliffe-road ; Bartlett 
& Gardner, 7, St. Aldate’s-street, pair of houses, 
Abingdon-road ; City’ of Oxford Motor Services, Ltd., 
extension to Parcel Receiving Department, 138, High- 
street ; Mrs. H. Wright, 89, St. Mary’s-road, additional 
—— to laundry; Worcester College, additions to 
gardener’s cottage; Fellows and Provost of Oriel 
College, conversion of almshouses, ‘“ Bartlemas,” 
Cowley-road, to dwelling-house; MHall’s Oxford 
Brewery Ltd., Queen-street, additions to Magdalen 
Arms P.H., ey-road; John Somerton, Friars 
Entry, bakery, Red Lion-square ; Trust Houses, I.td., 
addition to Clarendon Hotel, Cornmarket-street ; 
Symm & Co., Little Clarendon-street, house, Charlbury- 
road ; Oxford Carriers and Repairers, Ltd., Iffley-road, 
petrol store, Iffiey-road. 

ROOHDALE,— Plans passed by_ T.C. :—-Phenix 
Brewery Co., Ltd., alterations to Union Inn, Mills- 
street; East & Cocker, three bungalows, Meanwood 
Brow, Rooley Moor-road; Ed. Heywood, six dwelling- 
houses, Grove-terrace, off Regent-street; Fletcher 
Bolton, petrol store, Oldham-road; Lily Chadwick, 
washhouse, 93, Mitchell-street; Wm. ood, two 
dwelling-houses, Oldham-road, near Summit ; Edmund 
Lord, extensions, Oakenrod Mount; Emma Self, 
kitchen, 65, Lisbon-street; North British Eyelet Co., 
celluloid store, Boundary-street; John Ormerod & 
Sons, Ltd., new roof, John-street, C.M.; E. Holt, 
heating chamber, George-street ; Mrs. Lord, bathrooms, 
&¢.,. 37 to 43, Merefield-street ; J. C. Buckley, out- 
building, 13, Jane-street ; Eagle Raising and Finishing 
Co., Ltd., starch mixing room, Spring Mill, Smallbridge ; 
J. Ross, additions, 3, Sparthfield-avenue. 

RHONDDA.—The Ocean Colliery Co.’s Area Re- 
creation Scheme has in hand the purchase of sites at 
Treharris, Ynysybwl, Blaengwynfi, and Nantymoel for 
laying out as recreation grounds. The site and half 
the cost of erection has been allocated for a boys’ club 
at Treharris. The club is estimated to cost over 
£1,500. The erection of a nine-hole golf course at the 
Waun, Ton Pentre, is also contemplated. Capt. J. 
Glyn. Jones, M.C., is secretary. 

OTHESAY.—The T.C. has agreed to the erection of 
an entertainment pavilion on the Esplanade, and 
plans and estimates are to be got. 

SALFORD.—Plans passed by T.C.: Construction of— 
Transformer sub-station at junction of Moor-lane and 
Church-lane, Broughton; motor garage and tool store, 
461, Bury New-road, Broughton; alteration to 
“Hanging Gate” beerhouse, Tatton-street, Salford ; 
additions to bakery, Park-street, Salford ; extension of 
confectionery works, 37, The Crescent, Salford; 
construction of dwelling-house, Park-street, Brough- 
ton; garage, ‘‘ Ashville’ and the ‘* Croft,’”’ Worthing- 
ton-drive, Broughton ; garage, &c., ‘‘ Barrcroft,” Bury 
Old-road, Broughton ; alterations to shops and Public 
Assembly Room at Junction of Great Cheetham- 
street, west, and Hilton-street, Broughton; ‘ Bridge 
Hotel,” Regent-road, Salford. 

UPPER RENFREWSHIRE.—Plans passed by Buildings’ 
Committee of the Upper District: Cottage of four 
apartments at Kilmarnock-road, Whitecraigs, for W. 8. 

aismith ; cottage of five compartments at Kilmarnock- 
road, Whitecraigs, for James M'Kendrick ; twenty-six 
self-contained terrace houses of six apartments at 
Ormonde-avenue, Clarkston-road, Cathcart, for Matt- 
hew Dickie, Underwood, Busby-road, Giffnock ; 
electric sub-station for Walker, Drybrough & Co., 
Arkleston Printworks, Paisley ; addition to works at 
Muriel-street, Barrhead, for Saunders & Conner, Ltd., 
Darnley Works; cottage of four apartments at Rod- 
dinghead-road, Whitecraigs, for Walter H. M‘Farlane, 
jun.; double villa of eight apartments each at Craig- 
nethan-road, Whitecraigs, per David Harper & Watson, 
solicitors, 

WaTH.—A scheme agreed between the owners and 
workmen at the Wath Main Colliery for the installation 
of pithead baths has received the approval of the 
central committee administering the Miners’ Welfare 
Fund, and the grants due to the colliery from that fund 
will be utilised in that way. The accepted design pro- 
vides for a long, lofty building, 44 cubicles, and 
shower-baths running along either side (88 in all), and 
accommodation in the centre for dressing and changing, 
and the cleansing and steam-heating of clothing. 

WEYMOUTH.—Plans passed by T.C.: Bungalow, 
Dorchester-road, for E. W. Welsted; bungalows, 
Buxton-road, for K. Openshaw ; lock-up shop and store, 
4, St. Edmund-street, for C. G. Chalker; additions to 
** Rosie,””’ MelCombe-avenue, Rendell & Son, for F. 
Payne, 

FIRES, 


DOVERCOURT.-~The te shop of Mr. Halls, 
fruiterer, and the cycle shop of Mr. Haryott have been 
destroyed by fire. 

GLasaow.— Damage estimated at about £10,000 has 
been caused by an outbreak of fire in a four-story 
building in Falfield-street, Glasgow. The premises 
involved were occupied by various firms, and the 
greatest damage was in the premises of Messrs. Dunlop 
& Jacks, stationery manufacturers. 

GLasgow.—An outbreak of fire has occurred at 15. 
Catherine-lane, occupied by the publishing firm of 
Messrs. Wood & Gibb. 

HUDDERSFIELD.— One shop was burnt out and two 
others were damaged in consequence of a fire which 
occurred in Morley-lane, Milnsbridge. 

NEatTH.—The stores of Mr, J, Bowden on the Croft 
have been completely destroyed by fire. 

PENARTH.—An outbreak has completely gutted the 
Salvation Army barracks at Penarth. 

PrRESTON.,—The works of the British Handle Manu- 
facturing Co. have been damaged by fire. 


Urrorp.—A fire at Crow’s Hall Farm, Ufford, owned 
and occupied by Mr, Arthur Sporle, resulted in the 
total destruction of all the farm premises. 
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Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reash 
him not later than Tuesday evening. 
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AYR.—For erection of 24 houses, Woodfield Site, 
Ayr, for the Housing Committee. The Burgh Sur- 
veyor, Ayr :-— 

Digger, brick, and mason work - 


*George Porter, Bellshill ...... £4,404 6 6 
Carpenter and joiner work— 
*David Kirkland, Ayr ........ 3,466 7 3 


Glazi r work— 
65 16 0 


Slater and roughcast work — 

Wi. TO WENO, BIT 66 oc cccces 1,060 11 9 
Plumber work— 

*H. Twaddle & Son, Glasgow... 1,760 0 0 
Plaster and cement work— 


*J. McKinlay & Co., Glasgow.. 1,021 13 3 
tal £11,778 14 9 


ota 
Equal to £491 per house over all. 
(Subject to the approval of the Scottish Board of 
Health for Scotland.) 


BARNSLEY.—For making and completing five 
back roads, within the Borough, including back road 
between Queen’s-avenue and Blackburn-lane. Mr. H. 
Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Fairfield House, Barns- 
ley :-— 
°B, evden, DOMORGber. ... . oo000c0es00 £555 
Other back roads to be made up by qirect labour. 


BOLTON-ON-DEARNE.—For erecticn of 78 houses, 
or the U.D.C, :— 
*Firth & Whittington, Ltd., Doncaster— 
each 


Se fer £360 
J eres a 355 
ee Es iin 54 cia semen pe 415 
Road making and sewering 1,105 


BUXTON.—For reconstruction of the natural 
mineral water baths, for the B.C. The Borough 
Engineer, Buxton. 

G. A. Pillatt & Sons, Notting- 


PR er rere re 19,684 19 2 
H. Robinson, Buxton ........ 19,026 13 5 
John F, Bush, Nottingham .. 19,006 3 6 
J. W. Wildgoose & Sons, 
SiS oa sect 18,769 16 2 
Wm. Pattison & Sons, Ltd., 
ore 18,629 0 
Robert Carlyle & Co., Ltd., 
| err re 18,524 0 0 
C. D. Potter & Sons, Barnsley 18,253 0 0 
— Boot & Sons (London), 
td., Sheffield and London 18,019 0 0 
& W. Anderson, Ltd., 
Sheffield & London ...... 18,000 0 0 
Wm. Moss & Sons, Ltd, 
Loughborough .......... 18,000 0 0 
E. Morley & Sons, Derby .... 17,955 16 10 
M. Robertshaw, Caistor, 
Es dub sta aie Niaikt 6.94800 17,520 0 0 
J. Gerrard & Sons (1920), Ltd., 
Swinton, Manchester .... 17,500 0 0O 
*Jas Ridyard & Sons, Ltd., 
Ashton-under-Lyne .... 16,604 6 9 
Borough Surveyor’s estimate... 17,890 0 0 


CARDIFF.—For the supply of roughing filters at 
the Taff Fawr Valley Waterworks, for the T.C. :— 
*Jewell Export Filter Co........... £37,866 


GREESBROUGH.— For the erection of eight houses, 
for the U.D.C, :— 
*Smith & Hawley, Grimesthorpe—£352 per house 


HINCKLEY.—For construction of a movable 
timber floor to the swimming baths, Station-road, for 
the U.D.C. Mr. J. 8. Featherstone, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Hinckley. Quantities by Surveyor :— 


W. J. Hall & Son, Hinckley........ £440 O 
Clark & Faulkes, Hinckley........ 437 0 
W. H. Littler & Son, Hinckley.... 410 0 
J. Goodman, Hinckley............ 410 0 
Greaves, Bros., Hinckley.......... 409 4 
J. Paul & Sons, Burbage, near 
eer alts. wire te 401 18 
A. Jeficote, Hinckley. ........-.ce0. 395 10 
— Bloxham & Goadby, Hinck- . 
ese kg gto ede Seas 
A. Benes, TMOKIOy .. ioc ccccccces 370 0 
*H. Farmer, Hinckley............0. 350 O 


HUDDERSFIELD.—For conversion of offices and 
warehouse into cinema theatre, for Messrs. Freedman’s 
Pictures, Ltd. Messrs. Stocks, Sykes & Hickson, 
architects, 1, St. Peter’s-street, Huddersfield :— 


Masons— 

*John Radclyffe & Sons, Huddersfield 
Joiners— 

*M. Grant & Son, Huddersfield 
Plumbers— 

*Geo. Mitchell, Huddersfield 
Slaters— 

*Pickles_Bros.,, Huddersfield 
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Plasterers— 
*John Robinson & Son, Huddersfield 


Painter— 
*A. Beevers & Sons, Huddersfield 


ecorators— 

*Goodalls, Ltd., Manchester 
Fibrous plasterers— 

Goodalls, Ltd., Manchester 
Electricians— 

J. W. & R. Graham, Huddersfield 
Concreters — 

John Cooke, Huddersfield 
Heating — 
. Watson & Sons, Huddersfield 
Ventilating— 

P. M. Walker & Co., Halifax 


Steelwork— 
Astley Brook & Co., Ltd., Huddersfield 


Canopy— 
"Somat Allan, Senr., & Co., Ltd., Glasgow 
Mural Decorations— 
*J. R. Gauld, Huddersfield 
BE Nickens aedees sore £15,331 14 10 


HULL.—Renewal of tramway track from Walker- 
street to Dairycoates, for the T.C. :— 


EE bien nt-o ven saws es £16,000 0 
A. Stark & Sons, Ltd. ........ 10,025 0 
ee .”  6666-0s becescws 8,742 10 
ee ee 8,300 0 


HULL.—For fittings at Garden Village Library, 
for the T.C. :— 
Oe GUC cid cess oseesveepecs £115 
HULL.—For erection of houses at North Hull, fer 


the T.C, :— 
*H. Johnson, Hull, for eight 
blocks of 4 non-parlour 
type, at ome  * £1,504 1 0 
*H. Johnson, Hull, for one block 
of 2 non-parlour type, 2 bed- 
rooms, at for the block .... 692 19 0 
*A. N. Wincop, Hull, for eight 
blocks of 2 non-parlour 
ers er er ee 795 11 11 
IPSWICH.—For erection of War Memorial Wing 
at the East Suffolk and Ipswich Hospital. Mr. H. 
Munro Cautley, architect, 10, The Thorofare, Ips- 


wich :— 


G. A. Kenny, Ipswich ............ £44,444 
Frank A. Roper, Ipswich.......... 42,500 
R. Bennett & Snare, Ipswich........ 41,489 
Allen Fairhead & Son, Enfield...... 41,000 


W. Pattinson & Sons, Ltd., Sleaford.. 40,800 
Lavington (1916), Ltd., South Lam- 
th 


DN accttissedsdtacanasies ob 40,763 
Henry Knight & Son, Tottenham.... 40,368 
Thurman, Ltd., Felixstowe........ 39,939 
F. E. Thackeray & Co., Huntingdon... 39,826 
Foster & Dicksee, Ltd., Rugby...... 39,745 
Wilson Lovatt & Sons, Ltd., Wolver- 

DD cipmieteenasases 90 09 9,497 
W. Wheeler & Sons, Bergholt...... 39,549 
Hutton & Son, Colchester.......... 39,269 
Chas. A. Green, Ipswich............ 39,000 
Coulson & Son, Ltd., Cambridge.... 38,900 
Kidman & Sons, Cambridge........ 38,779 
A. Sadler & Sons, Ipswich.......... 38,629 
E. Catchpole & Sons, Ltd., Ipswich.. 38,530 
8. E. Moss, Southend-on-Sea........ 38,500 
W. T. Nicholls, Ltd., Gloucester.... 38,474 
W. Jones & Sons, Westminster...... 38,344 
2, GE, PEs ccc ccscccceves 38,207 
Cubitt & Gotts, Ipswich............ 37,550 
Pollard & Skerritt, Ipswich........ 37,530 
J. Cracknell, Peterborough........ 37,316 
V. A. Marriott, Ltd., Ipswich...... 37,293 
Wm. Saint, Ltd., Cambridge........ 35,997 


Markwell Holmes & Co., Ltd., Grimsby 3£,350 
BD 5; DaeRNe, THSWIOR. 20:62 cccccccs 35,337 
*w. F. Cross, Felixstowe............ 33,882 


KENT.—For erection of premises at Bexley Welling 
Council School, forthe Kent F.C. Mr. W. H. Robinson, 
County Education Architect, Maidstone :— 

West Bros., Strood ........ £17,539 0 0 

W. J. Parker, Ltd., London .. 16,000 0 0 

W. B. Butler, Bexley Heath .. 15,792 8 
Y. J. Lovell & Son. Marlow .. 15,620 0 0 
Stagg Bros., Margate ........ 15,375 0 0 
G. Slade & Co., Ltd., Islington 13,202 0 0 
Henry Kent, London ........ 14,989 0 0 
W. Moss & Sons, Ltd., London 14,955 0 0 
C. Groom, Sons & Co., Ltd., 


BRIE ‘oc cwcdovccvesess 14,941 0 0 
. H. Hollingsworth & Sons, 
. Sethe’ ETERS Sree eee 14,887 0 0 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Maidstone 14,876 0 0 
Norman Smith & Son,’ Maid- 
Se Perera eT re eT. eens 4 : 
Iwich .. 14,4 
Thomas & Edge, Woo iter 0 0 


C. E. Skinner & Son, Chatham 


s, Baron’s 
~ = oc geen 14,421 0 0 
A. E. Tong, Gravesend .... 14,406 0 : 
W. Jones & Sons, Westminster 14,405 0 
Hoad & Taylor, Horsham... . 14,300 0 : 
J. Elliman, Beckenham...... i : 
T. Shillitoe, London .......-- 14°000 > 8 


F. Ling & Sons, roe sso 
Galbraith Bros., Ltd., Ca 13,950 0 0 


Well ...ccccccrcccccces 

J. W. Ellingham, Dartford.... 13,822 4 : 

G. H. Gunning & Sons, Erith.. 15,798 ; > 

W. F. Blay, Ltd., Dartford.. 13,665 2 6 

H. Friday & Sons, Erith...... 12,700 .$ 
*Cox Bros., Maidstone......-- 12,313 


(Continued on page 605.) 
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PRICES CURRENT 


(Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 


up to London Bridge. £ s. d. 
eed ktm a 
Second Hard Stocks ........ 317 0 

Per 1000. Delivered at London “Goods” Stations. 
Flettons, at $ «@ 4. £ 4.4. 


King's Cross 3 10 Best Blue 


Do. grooved for Pressed Staffs. 9 “ 6 
plaster...... 3 3 0 Do. Bullnose .. 10 6 
Do. Bulinose .. 2 16 © Blue Wire Cuts 7 i 6 

Be st Stourbridge Fire bricks :— 

24 in 11 3 0 _— . «<3 9 

GLAZED BRricks— 

Best White, D’ble Str’tel'ra 32.10 0 
Ivory, and D’ble Headers 2910 0 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
ee — © E.. two Ends .. 33 10 0 

Headers. 2310 0 Two Sides and 

Quoins, — Bull- one End .... 3410 0 
nose and 44in. Splays and 
Flats ....... 3010 0 Squints..... 32 0 0 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 

and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard 

Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. P 

8. 

Thames Ballast ........ 13 6 ard. 

MD ikon 65s che worse 16 0 re delivered 

[Thames Sand .......... eee 2 miles 

Best Washed Sand ...... wee, « radius 

fin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
COROPONE on... - oc cigs 2 ae ton. 

¢ in. io om wm F « oy 

i in. Broken Brick . 10 6 4, » 

Pan Breeze ....... 5 6 
Per ton delivered in ‘London area ‘in rull van loads. 

Rest Portland Cement. British 
Standard Specification Test £3 3 0 £3 8 6 
56/- alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 

Yerrocrete per ton ext. on above ‘ 19 9 

. k,l SEO . S88 § 

PU MIE so sibicince scevcessoeseneee 517 0 

Keene’s Cement, White ........ ia Re Ss 

DT «53> ss0eeeusooens 5 12 O 

Plaster, Coarse, Pink |... 2... ccc... 310 0 

es —_ Sr peecaeen. —e on 
BE a tubs 66.45. 5Gsseb tee eee 5 12 0 

Sirapite,Coarse ................ veouas ~ _- 2 
” |i ar ~ 2a 8 

i a nae 2 = 

|g Ane ana a eetcleelet 216 6 

— Ground Blue Iias Lime............ 218 6 

ete IG 5c actods otis Av sh KOO wa B'S : 

Granite Sea we 1 12 


NOTE.—Sacks are charged Is. 9d. each and a. 
1s. 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months, carr, pd. 

Stourbridge Firec lay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton atrly. dpt. 


STONE. 
Barn STONe—delivered in railway trucks at 8. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambeth, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 3 1 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & S.W.R.. per ft- cube .......... 3 4 
Do. do. delivered on road wagons at Nine kims 
Saree ae od tale Sweantew kien ars 3 5 
PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.& 8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, @.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.I., per ft. cube ...... 4 7 
Do. do. delivered on road wagons at above 
stations, per ft. cube... ......--cccccees 48 


White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

Norn.— 4d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft, 
average, and 3d, beyond 30 ft. 
YokK STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quattly. 


Delivered at any Goods Station London, s. d. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
SO SES Ncdnncccsnc cess Per Ft.Super 5 103 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ ” 6 4 
3 in ig two sides slabs (random sizea) ,, 2 56 
2 in 24 in. sawn one side slabs 
all ds Pccccdhmeressdeesnnece i 1 62% 
b in. to 2 im. dithe, dO 2... cccccves ‘i 1 4 
Harp Yorr— 
Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks .......- Per Ft.Cube 6 0O 
8 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 
QUIEN soscesensvegacerecses Per Ft.Super 5 43 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... “~ 6 0% 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs ce ae 210 
3 in. ditto, di ~ 2 i} 
2 in. aelf-faced random: flags .. ‘Par Yard Super 8 4 
ARTIFICIAL STONE. 
8, 


Deliv ered in London Area in full van pone. 
8 per ft. a 


Moulded pas eemiacn een a D —— 
Cills . 11 0 ae 


a ee ee 


woob. 
GOOD BUILDING DEAt. 


Inches per stan. Inches. -” stan. 
4 11 scce OO 3 c © Cha £22 10 

4 S scene x Deer fC 
4 . 1.0 See S «ER | isce  BE-RO 
4 ef 4a63) cae > x. 2 tamil, 
. XO seen ae ee 2” Scne ee 
8 x 7 1... 2210 , x 44 i ae 
24 7 .. 2210 & x ; 20 10 

‘PLANED ——— 
1 11 | 9 ae 
PLaur ae FLOORING. 

Inches per sq. | Inches 8q 
©. ves geeee ene . EE ae er 32 /6 
E 2sveepeeeeea 22 /6 DD 5. 5 vicinal 40/ 


ics "25 /- 


eee eeeee 





THE BUILDER Re 
OF MATERIALS.’ 





WOOD (Continued). 
TONGUED AND MATCHINGS (BEST). 


Comvven FLOORING. |Inches per sq. 
Eaahe per sq. S sdeeesunwn 4 17/6 

ER ere 25 /- I 
rT eS ae Oo ae 25 /- 
ee eee ee 40 /- 
luches BATTENS 8 
oe 2. Liteieeveanes aban 2 6 per 100 ft 

SAWN LATHS 

Rt CN niet, ok os cbukwaees Seehen ee 0 3 0 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 

sepet GOTRER .cccese 0 2 6 to v0 3 0 

} in 0. do. * 110; to C¢ 2 6 

Dry Mahogany— Honduras, 

Tabasco, African, per 

ft. super, asincn .... 02383 to o 38 9 
Cuba Mahogany ......... 03 6to 0 480 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 

or Java). perload.. .. 45 0 0 to 50 0 0 
American Whitewood 

planks, ner ft. cube .. 016 0 to O18 O 
Best Scotch Glue per cwt 615 0 to _ 
Liquid Glue, per cwt..... 47 0 to 610 0 

SLATES. 


lst quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc tn 
truck loads delivered London area. Per 1,000 of 1,200. 
8 ¢ £ s.d. 
18 by 10...... 23 12 6 
18 by 9....... 2016 3 
16 by 10 ...... 0 
| 4 eee 15 8 3 





eSKwKoao 


Per 1,000 
TILES, f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or £ s. d, 
Staffordshire district........... cascades 0 0 
Ditto hand-made ditto.............. 
Ornamental GIGS 2... cccccccesccce . 
Hip and valley tiles { Hand made 
(per dozen) Machine made ...... 


METALS. 


Joists, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION PER “es 
£s. d. 


1 
1 


i — 7) 
nance 
oeseco 


R. 8. Joista, cut and fitted .......... 13 0 O 


Plain Compound ee ee 


Stanchions 
In Roof Work 


WROUGHT IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £15 net value 
delivered direct from Works. 5 per cent. less above 
gross discounts, carriage forward if sent from 
London Stocks.) 


Tubes. Fittings. Flanges. 

“ —° Over 2”. Upto2’. Over2’ 

Gas ....65 % 0% 5% ..600% 65 % 

Water ..50 % .. 45 % 50 % oo. % 60 % 

Steam ..46 % .. 40% 45% .. 50% 655 % 
Galv’d— 

Gas ..45 % .. 428% 478% .. 524% 574% 

Water 374%... 3it% 424% .. 478% 524% 

Steam 274% .. 324% 374% .. 424% 474% 


L.C.C. CoaTED SOL PirpEsS—Londou Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branclies, 


a angles. stock angies 
i $ s 2 3 2 t 
2 in. per yd. in 6fte plain gs 11 
24 Ag ? “ ” os 3 ot 2 8 3. 8 
3 in. ~~ oe io. 4 4 
3$ in a ; 4 10 i = = 5 1 
4in. ne . 6 & 4 1 5 10 


Bends, stock Ounces 


RAIN- WATER PIPES, £0. 
stock angles. 


+ < — 
d. 


d. 8. d. 
2 in, per yd. in 6fts. ae I -: i 44 .. 1 104 
24 in. ‘a ; . he. 2 es 
3 in. s ~ é ne tive Se 
Sein. 6 * : 2 ‘a >. wea, F 
4 in. eo e ee 5 2 10} 43 
L.C.C. DRAIN PIpRs.—9 ft. lengths. London Prices 
per yd.: 4in., 5/3. .. Sin. 6/9. 6in., 8/-. 
Per ton in London, 
[RON— . & 4&4 8s. da 
Common Bars . : 1210 0 to 1310 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quality 1310 0 1410 0 
Staffordshire * Marked 
a eoccccvcvcces es. Bs «6 
Mild Steei nn ossaeous 3200 .. 18 0 0 
Steel Bare, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price 0 0 13 0 0 
Hoop Iron. basis price .. 15 0 0 ., 16 0 0 
,» Galvanised » = Fs 31 0 y 
Soft Steel Sheets, Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 14 0 0 1500 
r ~» o*@. 15 0 0 16 0 UV 
» 26g. 1610 0 18 10 0 


Sheets Flat Best Soft Steel, C.R. & C.A. quality— 
Ordinary _ 6ft. by 
Ordinary an éft. “by 
2ft. to 3ft. to 22 g. 
and 242.......cee0- 21 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
2ft. to 3ft. to 26 g.. 23 0 0 “5 25 0 U 
Flat and Galvanised Oecragnted Sheets— 
Comeeey _— 6 ft. to 


Oft. 20g. .....0-- 19 0 0 roe 26 
Ordinary “ases, ft. 
oft. 22 g. and a 1910 0 2010 0 


Ordinary sizes, 6ft, to 


-20g° .ocoeee- 2110 8 .. 210 0 
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METALS (UContsnued). 
Per ton in a Be 
£ d. s. d. 
Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quality— 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
6ft. by 2ft. to 3ft, to 
20g. and thicker .. 22 00 .. 23 0 0 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
22¢.and24g..... 23990 .. 2 0 0 

0 
{ 


= Soft Steel Sheets, 241 0 °5 10 
24 10 26 


cut Nails, Sin.to.6in. .. 2110 0 ., 23 9 
(under Sin. usual trade extras.) 

METAL WINDOWS—Standard «izes suitable for com 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 1/4 
to 1/7 per foot suver. 

LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London, 
LEaD—Sheet, English,4ib. £ 3, d 


GEG sicciccases. BD ‘ _ 
a Se . Be. ss —_ 
SO CUP io 6csecéssce is wes <—_ 
Compo pipe ........ e- *8 £0 0 


Horn — Conant delivery, 308. per ton extra ; lots under 
Cut to sizes, 23. 


5 cwt., ls. 6d. per cwt. extra. 
cwt. extra, 
Old lead, ex London area, hea 0 - 
at Mil iis “i5460 per ton " 
Do,, ex country, carriage 22 0 0 _ 
forward...... per ton 7” 
CopPpER— 
Strong Sheet....per Ib. O 2 3 = pend 
Thin ie’ > © Pe ” 
opper nails .... .. 02 3 « — 
Copper wire .... 4 024 . = 
Tin—English Ingots ,, ® 2 DO. «ee mm 
SOLDER—Piumbers’ __,, 0010 .. = 
Tinmen’s........ je 010 .. pees 
Blowpipe ...... O° 8-8 < — 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHERT GLASS IN CRATHS OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY = 


Per Ft. r Ft 

15 os.fourths .... ; d. 32oz. fourths 84d 
gy Sedes yn » thirds ..... 10d 

21 ,, fourths 5 d. Obscured Sheet, 15 oz. 44d. 
a. CREE 65-05 21 ,, _¢d. 

26 .. fourths 8 d. Fluted and 156 ,, 8$d. 
_{~ ae sid. Knamelied f 21 ,, 108d. 


Extra price accordi to size and substance for 


squares cut from stock, 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZKS. Per Ft. 

i I ED 6 66.50 000606000040064000008 4 
De SEE Jocduvisosdest cosenes o6404éen bgu 
ge nts pepe apr ntencteenenn Bid 


Figured “_o Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic 


Arctic, sti olyte, and small and large 
Health GHD coca ccsccecoccccoosene aja 
Ditto, tinted ......... gbetneeneons 9enés id, 
Rolled Sheet ............- Seasnseocnenne Sn 
White Rolled Cathedral...........----+++ 54d. 
Vinted ear TT 73d. 
Cast Plate is same price as ro.igh rolled. 
PAINTS, &c. é @, d. 
Raw Linseed Ol) in pipes...... per gallon 0 3 7 
a o- » in barrels.... “ 03 9 
fa BE » in drums .... he 040 
Boiled ,, » im barrels.... a 041 
in drums .... aa Ss £3 
Turpentine un barreils.......... 0 910 
in drums (10 gall.) .. 010 1 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton54 56 
(In not leas than 6 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE Walte LEAD PaInt— 
“Father Thames,” “ Nine Elms,” 
“park, “Supremus” and other best 
ev (in 14 1b. tins) not less than 5 ewt 
saannetesbed .---per tondelivered 75 10 Uv 
Red od Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 38 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ per cwt. 9017 O 
DUDE 5c 00.00.00 0900906060000000 per cewt. O15 6 
Size. XD Quality 5 PS AD aI Ey #. fkn. O 8 6 


Per gallon. 


VARNISHES, &e. £ 8. 4. 


Uak Varnish....... songdeaces Outside O14 O 
Fine ditto ....... -ebenaeede cen ditto 0416 UW 
Fine Copal ...... be sesnsee6oo . ditto 018 O 
Pale Copal ....ccce oak vee . ditto 1 0 90 
Pale Copal Carriaye ..........06-+ ditto 1 4 0 
2 Cee cadeeess beeen’ ditto Lk O 
PO WE wine ee Sadirews bose Inside 0 18 0 
ON rrr ditto 018 O 
Cane OO CIOL oo pe cc ws ss cosces ditto 1 2 6 
ine COUR BUEN oo bccce cn cence ditto 1 0 6 
Hard drying Oak .......... ieee ditto O18 OW 
Fine Hard drying Onk ditto 01 O 
Fine Copal Varnish ............ . ditto 1 0 0 
Pale GD? edadawedseoescicc.sce, Geo t & @ 
Best See ncdenededs vbadce<s.sy ditto 112 0 
eee SE ee TED... ca vocseaceteceee 012 ¥U 
ee ED ch ecneiedsesed*sBacese 014 ) 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) .... .. O12 O 
Brunswick Black ..... bsp be co cndoeries oe 09 0 
Berlin Black......... a a a ra» 014 0 
ON EO as Le 15 » 
French and Brush Polisi ............... 12 6 
Liquid Dryers in Terebine .......... 812 6 
Cuirass Black Enamel al hao mae 

* The information given on this page has ‘een 
specially compiled for THE BUILDER and is ri .ht 


Our aim in this iist is to give, as far as possible, the 
average vrices of materiala, not necessarily the higne-t 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously arfect 
prices—a fact which should be remembers! by tis. 
who make use of this information. 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR 


EXCAVATOR. 


Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, s. da 
and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep .... peryardcube 15 0 
Add ifinclay .......... vivstssneacdessdbese - » 1 6 
Add for every additional depth of 6 ft. ........ ” ” 09 
Planking and strutting to trenches ............ per foot super 0 7 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring __,, a 1 2 
CONCRETOR. 
Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to6 .. per yardcube 40 0 
Add if in underpinning in short lengths ........ 5» » 9 0 
Add if in floors 6 in. thick ...........sececees: ” ” 3.9 
Add ifin beams ............ TITTTITITI TTT Te ” ” 4 6 
Add if aggregate 1:2: 4.......... aieetueene o 11 0 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 
first 10 ft. COSC CeCe er rrererereeeereceooeos ” ” 3 6 
BRICKLAYER. 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £ead 
SES advatihekens svecccccccccccccccces. perrod 34 0 0 
Add if in stocks Ceceresces Ce eeereesecenceses ” 10 0 
Add if in Staffordshire blues erases eeeeeceeoses ” 24 0 0 
Add if in Portland cement and sand ........0. ” 3.0 0 
FACINGS. 


Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the com- 








mon bricks .......... cecceese eccccces -. perft.super 0 0 1} 
POINTING. 
Neat flat strucks or weathered joint........000. » » 0 0 3 
ARCHES. 

Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 

Fair external in half brick rings ............ a 0 0 10 

Axed in stocks ..... che etea ve jisbtecaenivess nm’ 019 

Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 

EE © bein dacivecneteséendossess » 0 6 0 
SUNDRIES, 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ......  » » 01 3 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves .... each 1 1 0 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &c., 
with all necessary fire bricks .,........ ate ” 5 5 0 
ASPHALTER. s. d. 

Half-inch horizontal damp course ...... cece per yardsup. 7 6 

Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ...... ” 11 0 

2 inch on flats in two thicknesses............ oe ” ” 8 6 

DEED. dccdtnnctadedutbes tevece error perfootrun 0 3 

Skirting and fillet 6 in. high ..... Suevscsccoves ” ” 14 

MASON. 

York stone templates fixed ........ seseeees+- perfootcube 16 3 

York stone sills fixed ............ Covccccccees 0” » 28 6 

Bath stone and all labour fixed .............. °° 2 12 0 

Portland stone fixed ........ccccceccecece iowe ” ” 21 6 

SLATER. 

Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails.... per square 79 9 
Do. 20 in. x 10 in. Do. Do. adtee 9 90 9 
Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. Do. eoee ” 99 0 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
oe | RU eee re per foot cube 5 6 
Do. Dn / dthemtinapheveskesees'¢ > 6 0 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions .......... o » 6 6 
pk OL nitiacbees » 8 6 
3” of 1}’ | 9” 
Deal rough close boarding ...... per sq. | 42/- | 48/- | 56/- | 85/- 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- s. d 
cluding struts or hangers... 99 teen ween wees 60 0 
sk | ne once Gr OR ccc cccewwncesss 1 6 
Centres forarches .......... eee yee ete eee eeeee 2 0 
Gutter boards and bearers ....... ,, eoeeveseseeosess 1 1 
FLOORING. | 3’ 2” 112" | 4" 
Deal-edges shot .............. per sq. 49/- | 58/- | 67/- 
Do. tongued and grooved ...... _,, 54/- | 65/- | 72/- 
Do. matchings ........... eee ” 45/- | 55/- 
Moulded skirting, including back- 
ings and grounds ..........perft.sup.| 1/8] 2/1 | 2/8 | 2/9 
SASHES AND FRAMES. s d 

One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements.... per foot super 1 10 

Two Do. Do. Do. eeee ” ” 2 3 

Add for fitting and fixing ........... evescosios oe 0 6 

Deal-cased frames with 1 in. inner and outer 

linings, 1} = ey stiles tongued to lini 

hard wood sills with 2 in. moulded sashes in 

squares double hung, double hung with pul- 

leys, lines and weights ; averagesize...;.... i *~y 40 
DOORS. W? | We | le 

Two-panel square framed ............per ft. sup. 2/4 | 2/7 | 2/9 

Four-panel Do. eeeeteeccere ” 2/8 3/0 3/3 

Two-panel moulded both sides ........ @ 3/0 | 3/3) 3/6 

Four- panel Do. Do. ss00Ge-o%6 - 3/3 | 3/7 | 3/10 


* These prices apply to new penetase only. The 
ployers’ 


percentage ef 14 should be added fer Liability and National Heal 


y cever superintendence by foretman and carry a profit 
th and Unemployment 





RAMES. 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated . 














ecceccccecess per foot cube 
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CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
F 


s. d. 
14 0 














- pase 4a 
Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... per ft. sup. {| 1/9] 1/10) 2/1 
Deal shelves and bearers .........- » 1/6; 1/8]; 1/1 
Add if cross tongued ............++- n 2d. | 2d 2 
STAIRCASES. 
Deal treads and risers in and : 13° | 13°] 2° | 23° 
including rough brackets ...... 2/1 | 2/4{ 2/9; — _ 
Deal strings wrot on both 
sides and framed ........e++| 1/8; 2/-| 2/2| 2/8 = 
s. d. 
Housings for steps and risers ....... «+. eves each 0 11 
Deal balusters, 1 in. x l} im. ......... seeee e+e. per ft. run. 0 9 
Mahogany handrail; average 3in.x3in. ...... ” ” 6 0 
Add 7 camped ikaese bdoredheeesneosskauneeees * os 11 10 
Add if wreathed ........cccccccccccccccccees in - 23 9 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
6 in. barrel bolts .......... std. | Rimlocks .............. 2/4 
Sash fasteners ....... coc ccRand, | Miartien feats ..ccccccnces 5/3 
Casement fasteners ........ 1/5 | Patent spring hinges and 
Casement stays..........-. 1/2 letting in to floor and 
Qupboard locks ........+. 1/5 making good .......... 19/- 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. 8. d 
Rolled steel joists .......00.+eeeeceees peecesccccnces percwt.17 0 
Plain compound girders ..........++- eocccccccccccecs » 20 0 
Do GEAMORIONS ..cccccce Hebe gewboneses ns 93 0 
Im roof Work ...ccccccccccccccccccccccsesescess coon OnlClCU SS CO 
RAIN- WATER GOODS. 
3” 4” 5” 6” 
Half-round plain rebated joints .. ft.run} 1/I1) 2/4$) 3/7] 4/- 
Ogee , Do. Do. ea - 2/43] 3/1 3/10} 4/9 
Rain-water pipes with ears ..... » 2/9 | 3/7 
Extra for shoes and bends ...... each | 4/4] 5/11 
Do. stopped ends .......... Bs L/1l} 2/43] 3/7] 4/- 
Do. nozzles for inlets ...... am 2/2} 2/7 | 3/10) 4/3 
PLUMBER. 8. a 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters ...... per owt. “56 0 
Do. Do. SEE 656050 iweswsesnees " 62 0 
Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools ........ each 7 4 
Welt joint .......+6- bdbsecevenseecosseseseness perft.run. 0 6 
I. ong cae eee eens eee rs cee ees < “—— ; 7 
I SI os ve. buid desea dedssneneey ere ree - <ie 
ppe 8 4” a i 13” 9” e” 
Drawn lead waste perft.run| 10d. | 1/5 1/9 | 3/1 3/10 
Do. service ,, 1/56 {1/11 | 2/3 | 3/6 
Do. soil " 6/2 
Bends inlead pipe each 3/3 8/2 
Soldered stop ends _,, 1/2 1/8 | 2/1 2/10 | 3/6 
Red lead joints .... ,, lld 1/- 1/3 L/ll | 2/4 4/\0 


Wiped soldered joints ,, 2/10 | 3/6 | 4/- | 4 

Lead traps and clean- 
ing screws ...... - 

Bib cocks.and joints ..,, 6/4 | 9/7 


Stop cocks and joints _,, 


15/4 |41 














14/7 


15/4 |17/2 | 25/8 |64 - 


/11 | 6/6 9,9 


/ 








PLASTERER. — a 
Render, float and set in lime and hair .......... per yardsup. 2 9 
Do. Do. BD cicccvecsdeses ” ” 211 
Do. Do. BNO scncendeceseses» » *» 4 0 
ES rer rer err TT reer ere ‘ “ 1 4 
DPT. cnesceseiesevevevesevess'os ” ” 2 10 
Portland cement screed ................220--: i” “ 21 
ik bn gcys Setexehntbanaady on o- # 3 9 
OED note sccsccins., soedeceseses perl girth 9 3 
One-and-a-half granolithic pavings ............ per yard sup. 6 4 
GLAZIER. 
SCENE Suscesciecssessubeesseeeees -. perfootsup. | 1 
| Sai Saasees: seeeenebandbadveey® ” 9 1 4 
Obsoured sheet ......... eeeeengneeieeressees o 1 8 
him. rolled plate ............ necosesennvorses - « 1 0 
} in. rough rolled or cast plate ........ceeeee05 op a 1 1 
} in. wired cast plate Seer ee ee eeeeeseeseeeeeeee ” ” 1 7 
PAINTER. ad 
Preparing and distempering, 2 coats .......... per yard sup. 1 @ 
Knotting and priming Ce eereescececccsseceeses ” ” 08 
Plain painting 1 coat eeereeeeereseeeeeeeseeeeee ” ” 0 li 
Do. Di iceiteteeedeteteees @ © 1 7 
Do. 3 coats eeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 9? ” 2 4 
Do. 4 coats eee eeeceereseseeeseses ” ” ; 0 
Graining eeeeereeeeeeeseeseeeSeeeeeeeeeeeeree ” ” o 
DI ~<cobecegeeepadboecnsenieesss .6.. # 1 ll 
Sizing AC ceweoesebeoosconeeee eeeeeeee eeeeee ” ” 0 4 
shen bneGbiesscicebehccteckie pints e- 4 08 
Enamel eeeeeeesese Cee ee eeeeerseereeeesereses ” ” 1 3 
Wax poli peigeieniddetoasipscthivcess: een 9 9 
French polishing ......ccccccscscccsccccccceses 3»  » 1 3 
Preparing for and hanging paper ..........+.-: per piece 2/-to 4/- 


Acts and 


information given om this page is copyright. 


of 10% on the prime cost without establishment charges. 4 
fen 1s. 64. oo 2100 for Fire Insurance. The whole of the 
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GANS THE BUILDER Ker 


Kk ENT.—Erection of 23 detached cottages in connection with Small Holdings, Skeet-hill, Chelsfield, for the 


Kent County Council :— 


Total amount “TT” Type “FR” Type S” Type “EM” Type 
of Tender. (6 cottages) ‘6 ae (6 cottages) (6 cottages) 
Kent Builders, Farnborough .... £19,491 12 0 .. £864 0 O .. £864 0 .. £855 0 0 .. £809 12 O 
The London Building Co., Ltd., 
Wet. io.0c o's cc vs cen. 74 0 0. 720 0 0, 720 0 0... 694 0 0... 645 0 O 
H. Friday & Sons, Erith ........ 16,500 0 0, 720 00, 720 0 0. 749 0 0... 696 0 O 
J. A. Davison, West Malling 16,304 0 0.. 726 0 0.. 724 00... 711 :00:. 677 0 «0 
w. & C. F. Mills, Chelsfield 16,125 0 0.. 70 00.. 745 00.. 776 00.. 700 0 0 
Pearce Bros., Bromley .......... 15,937 10 0.. 71210 0.. 71210 0.. 700 0 0.. 650 0 O 
G. H Gunning & Sons, Erith .... 15,000 0 0.. 660 0 0.. 660 0 0., 650 0 0.. 640 0 O 
y. J. Lovell & Son, Marlow 14,996 0 0.. 694 0 0.. 694 0 0.. 626 0 0.. 601 0 O 
J. W. Ellingham, Dartford ...... 14,626 0 0.. 650 0 0.. 650 0 0.. 637 0 0.. 609 0 O 
WwW. T. Champion & Son, Peckham 
NR 3,853 0 0.. 607 0 0.. 607 0 0.. 621 0 0.. 575 0 0 
J. G. Parsons & Son, Folkestone.. 13,308 0 0.. 603 0 0.. 600 0 0... 565 00... 550 0 0 
West Bros., SiPOOd. sc. scisccoccr 13,148 10 0.. 590 0 0.. 5909 0 0... 56715 O.. 542 0 O 
Hoad & Taylor, Horsham........ 12,891 0 0. 685 00. 685 00. 538 0 0... 538 0 O 
The Castle Construction Co., Orp- 
ee an 12,622 2 0.. 554 0 0.. 554 0 OO... 56717 0.. 55810 O 
N. Smith & Son, Maidstone ...... 12,120 0 0.. 540 0 0.. 540 0 0., 520 0 0.. 510 0 0 
J. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., Sydenham 11,972 0 0.. 484 0 0.. 484 0 0... 554 00... 554 0 0 
k. Large & Son, Orpington ; 1,726 0 0..'496 0 0, 496 0 0.. 548 00. 497 0 0 
Cox Bros., Maidstone............ 11,652 0 0.. 510 0 0.. 510 0 0.. 500 0 0... 507 0 0 
Pattinson & Sons, Ltd., London .. 11,462 0 0.. 48813 4.. 487 8 0... 524 0 0.. 49110 0 
Denton Bros., St. Mary Cray 11,116 18 9.. 481 8 9 .. 481 : S.. Oe ts... ee 8 
Perry Bros., ele acne 11,085 0 0.. 495 0 0... 495 0.. 480 00... 460 0 0 
S$. E. Moss, Neuthens- on-Sea .... 10,890 0 0.. 5600 0 0... 438 10 0.. 475 0 0.,. 47% O 0 
tChas. Groom, Sons & Co., Ltd., 
Esk scetccncctsvegnta 10,736 0 0 454 0 0 454 0 0 493 0 0.. 464 0 0 


t Submitted to the Ministry of Agriculture for approv al. 
Supplying | and fixing of overhead electrical conductors’ 


LAMPETER.—For soostis of new mart and 
market, for the T.C. Mr. . Evans, architect 
and surveyor, Well Villa, RM Quantities by 
architect :— 





Robert Williams, Manordilo...... £1,942 10 
Materials to be re-used, valued at 462 18 
Wt iccencranevesaen £2,405 8 


LEEK.—For erection ¢ one block of three houses 
at Barnfields, for the U.D. E. Beacham, 
Architect and Surveyor, Town Hall, Leek :— 


J. Heath & Sons, Leek .......... £2,299 
J. Coase, TARGIENS. cocccsovsscocs 2,150 
Ball & Robinson, Stoke-on-Trent. . 2,035 
Finney & Broadhead, Stoke-on- -Trent 1,995 
TRG. TROD, BOE 6006.60 0580002060 3995 
P. Pemberton, Tinstall............ 1,940 
Ball & Sons, Stoke-on-Trent........ 1,717 
SR eae ne eee ,650 
tNational Building Guild, Hanley.. 1 "620 


LICHFIELD.— For erection of conveniences in the 
Market-square, for the T.C. :-— 
*G. T. Stephens, Birmingham £1,150 
LITTLEHAMPTON.—For making four hard tennis 
courts and bowling green, for the U.D.C. The Sur- 
veyor, Town Offices, Littlehampton :— 


En-tout-cas, Leicester .......... £1,168 7 
*Gaze’s, Kingston-on-Thames 850 3 
Tennis Courts only— 
Improved Hard 4 Court Co., London 901 7 
Shepherd & Sons, Rochdale 802 0 
Chittenden & Simmons, Maidstone 840 6 
LLANGADOCK.—For erection of a dwel house 
and for adapting and altering farm _buil a 
Ynysymoch, for the Carmarthenshire Coty. Small 
Roldings Committee. Mr. W. Vincent organ, 
yom Architect, County Council Offices, Carmar- 
en :— 
D. Howells & Son, Llandebie .. £2,150 0 
Robert Williams, Manordilo...... 1,494 0 
Daniel Davies, Llandovery are 1,449 0 
Chas. Thomas & Co., Llandilo.. 1,385 0 
John Morris, Pen: banc, Llandilo. 1,320 0 
H. Bowen Jones, urry Port...... 1,095 15 
Hughes & Samuel he , lal 1,050 0 
*D. P. Walters, Carmarthen...... 85 


LONDON.—For laying nee asphalte on existing 
concrete foundations in (a) Half-Moon-lane and ——— 
way 1% in. thick, and (b) South Croxsted-road, 1 in. 
thick, for the Camberwell B.C. :— 

*(a) Whitehall — & Engineering Co.—9s.11d. 
per super yar 
*(b) ya Tesphaite Co.—5s, 9d. per super yard. 


LONDON.—For diversion of sewer at Argyli-place, 


for the Westminster C.C. :— 
Whittaker Ellis, Ltd. (tender 
Peres £3,915 2 0 
B. Te ee GO. ones cccces 2,577 10 2 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ...... 2,563 9 7 
*D. R. Paterson, eagles 3, "138 13 0 


LONDON.—For various works for the London 
County Council :-— 
Installation of electric wiring of the buildings, motors, dc.» 
at Eleventh Mental Hospital, Epsom— 


Glumart, Cox & Co., London .......... Incomplete 
R. Houchin, London .......-.+++++++:: £16,012 0 
G.N. Haden & Sons, Ltd., London ...... 5,179 0 
Pinching & Walton, London here 14,432 0 
Cox Walkers, Ltd., Darlingten ........ 14,394 0 
G. E. Taylor & Co., La tae aaedee 14,360 0 
H. J. Cash & Co., Ltd., EMO scccccss 14,039 0 

ler & Freeman, London ............ ,600 0 
J.R. Dunkle & %.. Matteceneld TES 13,187 0 
Malcolm & A DEE 26-0608 6s A 0 
Aipha ted =} “pe London ...... 12;489 7 
Electrical Installations, Ltd., London 12,334 6 
. ame nai, Castleford eter marek, : bey 74 4 

estern Engineering Co., Ltd., Rin mg y 
Brights = e Foundry and “Engin 0., 

J” see 10,500 0 
T. Clark a SEE cncecscvessecs 10,498 9 
Marryat & Place, London.............. 9,690 0 
“Higgs « Hill, Ltd., London .......----- 9,476 0 
D. Henderson, Glasgow Fe bgadehdoanesiae 8,7 0 


at Mental Hospital, Epsom — 


J.B. eating & Co., Huddersfield .. £16,143 0 
T. Clarke & Co., Ltd. London ...... 12,300 0 
Johnson & Phillips, Ltd., Charlton .. 12,260 0 
Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., Woolwich 11,907 0 
Western Electric Co., Lid., North 

EE Site Wiss n0h00s0%0sK%s 11,628 0 
R, Houchin, London .............. 10,911 0 
Haden & Sons, Ltd., London ........ 10,639 0 
Marryat & Place, London .......... 10,230 0 
Alpha Manufacturing Co., London 9,860 0 
Pinching & Walton, London eae eine 9. 702 0 
Callenders Cable and Construction Co., 

on’ NE ie Sika d bce 0 004% 9,683 0 

G. E. Taylor & Co., London ........ 9,674 0 
W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., 

RES ORS 9,426 2 
Electrical Installations, Ltd., London 8,904 16 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd., London ........ 8, 166 0 
Tyler & Freeman, London ee 8,020 0 

*Cox Walkers, Ltd., Darlington ...... 7,573 0 
Malcolm & Allan, Ltd., London...... 6,590 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


11 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Installation of kitchen plant at Hospital, Epsom, (a) with 
gas oven, (b) with bakery oven in lieu of gas oven— 


Benham & Sons, (a) (b) 

ae £4,832 0 0 . £5.028 15 0 
Wm. Green & Co., 

Ecclesfield........ 4,461 14 0 4,961 14 0 
neous Steven & 

Stirling ...... 320 7 10 4,638 7 10 
Buckley’ s (London), 

Ltd., London .... 4,295 0 0 4,605 0 0 
Ashwell & Nesbit, 

Ltd., Leicester . 4,288 0 0 4,608 0 0 
Richard Crittall & Co., 

TARGOR 2. 00 200'p0- 4,228 0 0 4,646 0 0 
Carron Co., Stir 4,173 0 0 4,371 0 0 
T. Bradford & Co. be 

—s steamed 4,171 10 0 4,461 10 0 
J. rs. May, Ltd., 

aad ‘eheenaees 4,142 0 0 one 
Falkirk een Co., Ltd., 

ipsa 3,518 10 0 3,903 10 0 

*Moorwoods, Ltd., 
ae 3,466 2 8 3,839 2 8 
Errction of dwellings on Brady-street Area— 
rr eine £37,671 0 
Thomas & Edge, Woolwich ............ 26,930 0 
A. Roberts & Co., Ltd., London ........ 26,627 0 
Thos. Shillitoe, London ................ 25,950 0 
Leslie & Co., Ltd., London ............ 25,869 0 
8. E. Moss, Southend-on-Sea ............ 25,628 14 
Kirk & Randall, Ltd., London .......... 25,063 0 
W. Pattinson & Sons, Ltd., London...... 24,843 0 
Albert Monk, Lower Edmonton ........ 24,500 0 
Walter Jones & Sons, London .......... 24,148 0 
Chessums, Ltd., Tottenham ............ 24,085 0 
Allen Fairhead & Son, Enfield .......... 23 332 0 
J. E. Billings & Co., Ltd., Oxford ........ 22 561 0 
Alfred G. Winters, South Norwood ...... 22'512 0 
*Rowley Bros., Wood Green, N........... 22,444 0 
Erection of Huberd House on Tabard-garden Estate— 
George Slade & Co., Ltd., London .......... £22,000 
William Moss & Sons, Ltd., London ........ 21,785 
Leslie & Ce., Ltd., London ................ 21,693 
W. Pattinson & Sons, Ltd., London ........ 21,243 
C. Miskin & Sons, Ltd., London ............ 0,450 
Roberts (Birmingham), Ltd., Birmingham 19,990 
R. Merton Hughes, London ................ 9,921 
Allen Fairhead & Son ie ON. NE RES ie 19,119 
Rowley Bros., Wood Green, N. ............ 18,907 
*J. E. Billings & Co., Ltd, Gutord bis: ab re eal 18,117 


hill Training College ( Woolwich 


For Works for the Education Committee, 
Renewing electric storage pane —e C.C. Avery- 


Ww.j— 
*Pritchett & Gold and E.P. 8. Co., Ltd. 


. £370 


Providing and fixing additional boilers, &c,— 
eo (Southwark, 


. J. Cash & Co., lid 


. £128 


wane installation—Oxford-gardens (Kensington, 


—_— 
*Wm. Griffiths, Sons & Cromwell, Ltd.. 


. £930 


Heating installation— Agvoome (Dulwich )— 


Fee: ge Bank (Blackfriars) Iron Co., 


£1,744 


605 
Heating inst allation— Athelney-street (Lewisham)-- 
Toes @, Ct 2 OO es oe oewd ete bes £1,088 


Remodelling heating apparatus—Bow-creek (Poplar, 
a 


« Bo Mabe: & Oe. BOGS. seve e sss £450 
se pairs to boiler—Crampton-street (Southwark, C.)— 


*J. Wontner Smith, Gray & Co., Ltd... £106 

Providing additional heating surface—Hackney 
Downs Secondary (Hackney, C.)— 

ae £675 


Reconstruction of boiler flue—Ilderton-road (Cam- 
berwell, N.)— 
a SE Se Ny £269 
Provision of additional heating surface—Keeton’s- 
road (Rotherhithe )— 
*H. 


5. Cee ae Ph s'o.0 sed 64 4-4 dab eee ee £112 
Re-drainage of se choolkee per’s house—King-street 
(St. Rtg per S.E.) 
. Marsland & Sons, Ltd..........e0- £132 


Mh arect of boiler flue—Oxford-gardens 
(Kensington, N.) 
eee BS. WO vce ds tence hee tac £338 
And for incidental expenses...... 20 


Repairs to flooring—Rolls-road (Cantona, 2: )-- 
*w. J. Dixon & Son 
And for incidental expenses. . “30 
Provision of additional heating surface—Santley- 
street (Brizxton)— 


@*J. T. Meredith & Co., Ltd........... £190 

Renewal of boiler—South Lambeth-road (Ken- 
nington)— 

*w. G. Cannon. & Sons, Ltd........... £220 

Repairs to roof—Shoreditch Technical Institute 
(Shoreditch)— 

CGS & BOs soc cvs ie svcsiiseus £189 " 

And for incidental expenses... . 10 


Reconstruction of boiler flue—Waldron-road (W. ited 
worth, €'.)— 


i I £247 
And for incidental expenses... . 20 
For painting and cleaning work in Schools— 
*Clements (Grays , Ltd.—Buxton-street 
(Whitechapel and St. George’s) .. £561 12 0 
*J. C. Mather—The Cloudesley (MD & 
PI) (TRIES oo. ows 6654456 os 460 0 0O 
ae a - Dalston Central (Hack- 
WOR NEA” £0cb6006n00 bub abidhece 42118 0 
*Chudle Yen “ —Faroe-road (PD) (Ham- 
CI, MA nh abee da nee > kee 135 0 0 
*R. M. Hughes —Finlay-street (I) and 
Fulham Central (G) (Fulham, W. ). 531 0 0 
*Triggs & Co. —_ ulham Central (B) (Ful- 
ef eee ee ee eee 449 0 0 
7 © Monk’—High- street, Stoke Newington 
OS? Fe aere rae 975 0 0 
*R. M. mee EE road (Fulham, 
99904 40 Ee ehes bab eet eeehess 671 0 0 
*G. Butters— Laburnum-street (Shore- 
GED <n 0 shnbsdeinsetdarcidecuns 760 16 6 
*A. H. Inns—London Day Training 
SD SRI 6 6.6.00 65.6000 040 645 0 0 
*G. Barker—Lowood-street (MD & PD) 
(Whitechapel and St. George's). 587 0 0 
*F, Foxley & Co., Ltd.—The Mary Ward 
(PD) (St. Pancras, _ 8 Ry ee 135 0 0 
*A. A. Secrett, Ltd.—Mitcham-lane 
FEIN 0 2 on 995 0 0 
*C. P. Roberts & Co., Ltd.—Northwold- 
road (MD) (Hackney, N.)........ 180 0 0 
*A. H. Inns—Ocean-street (Mile-end).. 794 0 O 
*J. R. Sims —Old Kent-road (Deaf & PD) 
(DOIRTR, Bell és'o9.9 0599005 ¢00% 750 O O 
*A. H. Inns—Osborn-place (MD & PD) 
(Whitechapel and St. George’s).... 245 0 0 
*Triggs & Co.—The Paragon (Southwark, 
PM Ds Sabd ccna sities. dare wee ames 794 0 0 
*J. Hocking & Co. —Powis-street (MD, 
PD & Blind) (Woolwich, W.)...... 703 0 0 
*F. Cottrell, Ltd.— —Romilly-road (MD 
Elder Boys) (Islington, _ | eee 160 0 0 
*British Renovating Co., tan Bchool of 
Engineering and Navigation (Poplar, 
Met cittebbdbbet406és seutes wate 865 O 0 
*W. MEESTER EEE SES Secondary 
(Lewisham, rr 864 0 0 
*W. S. Sharpin—Tollet-street (Deaf, MD 
Pe Se Bike 60 0:0200%02K0 783 0 0 
*C, Bape ee Marylebone-street (St. 
SE so564cnksh sindeaseen 864 0 0 
*w. H. cos & Sons, Ltd.—West-hill 
(PURINE ns bicvessoccénessedens 998 0 0 
*Hooper & Hoo ‘shure Whittington 
SS ray ae 656 12 6 
*R. OibeeeeWicksrsley- -road (Blind) 
[TEE Se 0 cna pad oem here 227 7 0 
*Lane Bros. ue S| REREETEEe N.) 38 10 O 
ee & Sons—Berkshire-road (Hack- 
wmahnedhkes anne bednben 1,574 0 0 
*J. R “Sims—the Hatcham (PD) (Dept- 
he enbee be'sege ae ebb wale owns 150 0 O 
*Trigas : & Co.—Victory-place (Southwark, 
lg A PO ee Ae A 448 0 0 
*G. Hill & Son, Ltd.—Brixton-hill Day 
Continuation School (Brizton).. 393 0 O 
*W. J. Marston & Son—Camborne-road 
Day Continuation School (Putney) 176 0 0 
*Prestige & Co., Ltd.—Flint-street (S. - 
wark, S.E.) stot saunanaeeedeessae 1,126 0 O 
*A. & F. Polden—New End (Hampstead) 665 0 0 
*Holiday & ‘Greenwood, Ltd.—North 
Kensington Central (Kensington N.) 477 0 O 
*Triggs & Co.—Peckham-rye (Peckham) 1,287 0 0 
*Ward, Saul & Co.—The vensbourne 
( DT +600 sendsasedsdseavaen 663 0 0 
*A. Rowland & Co.—Springwell House 
Tuberculous (Battersea, S.)...... 148 11 0 
*Domart—Tadema-road Day Continua- 
tion School (Hammersmith, as oe © 
*D. C. Bowyer—Torridon- road (Lewis- 
LES +59 tnrkeswH4sebee0ebess 930 6 10 
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soug of Highbury Industrial School for Secondary 
C. — 


Ba EE I ra o's n.oe 2, -0.aielére'e.s £1,916 0 
Whitbys, Ltd., High Holborn .......... 1,852 10 
G. Slade & Co., Ltd., Islington ........ 1,840 0 
J. Marsland & Sons, Ltd., W.C. .......... 41,636 0 
T. J. Lovell & Son, Paddington ........ 1,618 0 
Stevens & Sons, Crouch-hill ............ 1,516 0 

J. Dixon & Son, Bermondsey ...... 1,444 0 
E. A. Roome & Co., Ltd., Hackney .... 1,216 0 
F. Cottrell, Ltd., Crouch-hill .......... 1,198 0O 
L. H. & KR. Roberts, Lower — woos eee: 0 
*C. P. Roberts & Oo., 144., B.S. ........ 1,088 0 


NEWPORT.— Supply of ee for the Talybont 
water scheme of the T.C. : 
tCochrane & Co., Middlesbrough. . £101,960 


NOTTINGHAM.—For erection of a new receiving 
home and alterations to the infants’ home, Hartley- 
road, for the B.G. Messrs. EK. R. Sutton & Son. 
architects, Albion Chambers, King-street, Nottingham. 
Quantities by architects :—- 


T. Long & Sons, Nottingham ............ £7,138 
W. Crane, Ltd., Nottingham........ 6,940 
Dennett & Ingle, Nottingham........ 6,740 
©. Wooll & Sons, Nottingham........ 6,700 
W. H. Brakes, Nottingham.......... 6,638 
J. G. Short & Sons, Nottingham.... 6,590 








/ PARQUET & WOOD-BLOCK 


; it FLOORING supplied and fixed com 
Wee plete in any locality PARQUET 
fame) DANCE +FLOORS a speciality,— 

Send Particulars of requirements to 


j/| TURPIN'S PARQUET 
FLOORING CO., 
25, NOTTING HILL GATE, 






Phone: 
PARK 1885 LONDON, W.11, 











J,GLIKSTENSOON 


LIMITED 

















Specialities in 


SEASONED 
HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY WALNUT 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 

WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOOD, &c. 








REGISTERED OFFICE AND WHARF: 


CARPENTERS RD. 
STRATFORD 
LONDON E.15 


Telephene : Telegrams: 
EAST 3771 GLIKSTEN 'PHONE 
(5 lines) LONDON. 























T. Barlow & Co., Nottingham...... £6,498 
Hartley & Co., Nottingham.......... 6,400 
F. Evans & Sons, Nottingham........ 6,390 
William Ward, Nottingham.......... 6,384 
G. A. Pillatt & Son, Nottingham...... 6,324 
= Wright, Nottingham.............. 6,300 

J.S. Parsons, Nottingham........ 6,2 0 
White & Kennewell, Nottingham. . 6,209 
Bosworth & Lowe, Nottingham reer 6,200 
J. W. Stamp & Co., Nottingham...... 5,990 
T. Bow, Nottingham................ 5,980 
J. F. Bush, Nottingham ............ 5,950 
a Harper, I, ca eg wivkn ace 5,938 
Rowland Bros., TS See 5,800 
ae & Hall, "Nottingham Re ia, rile 5,786 

H. Brackenbury, Nottingham........ 5,490 


OAKHAM.— For erection of laundry and alterations 
to buildings, for the B.G. Mr. F. W. Nichols, surveyor, 


Market- place, Oakham Quantities by surveyor :— 
A. E. Brown & Co., Grantham.. £999 0 0 


E. Ireson, Stamford .......... 890 0 0 
Clarke & Belton, Stamford.... 838 5 O 
Higgs & Sons, Oakham........ 795 10 O 
Draycott & Stimson, Oakham... 698 6 6 
R. 8. Jellings, Peterborough.... 688 0 0 
tJ. Simpson, Braunston ........ 667 0 0 


PORTSMOUTH.—For erection of lock-up shops 
Milton, for-Wm. Miller, Ltd. Mr. Wm. T. Rogers, 
architect and surveyor, 120, Victoria-road North, 


Southsea :— 


Ss 9 oe 2 i Sree £1,550 
I 5obdacson ao! gas ie 65 'e'e vie 0 1,424 
DT” ee eee 1,410 
RE Bee ee 1,382 
WU BOUTS ove ccceicscccvbecseus 1,330 


RAINHAM (KENT).—For certain repairs to sea 
wall at Motley Hill, for the Rochester and Chatham 
Joint Sewerage Board. Mr. W. Cuckney, Acting 


Clerk, Town Hall, Chatham :— 
*Henry James Wright, Strood...... £173 10 


RICHMOND.—For street works in Fitzwilliam- 
avenue, Gainsborough-road, Temple-road, Burdett- 
road, Gordon-road, and Dudley-road, in connection 
with Housing Scheme for the T.C. Mr. J. H. Brierley, 


Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond :— 


Campbell, Kenyon & Co., Acton £8,999 9 0O 
S. Kavanagh & Co., Surbiton 

NS ald ay oat o0'n 3 aite ave 5 > 6,475 19 5 
W. Walkerdine, Ltd., N. Ken- 

DS ns ene Gash daa 59 6,081 14 6 
H. Woodham «& Sons, Ltd., 

ES eee ' §,966 17 9 
Parr-Head & Clements Know- 

ling, Ltd., Ealing........ 5,787 0 0O 
John Cronk & Son, Brixton Hill 5,439 0 0 
Charles Carter. Golders Green.. 5,424 6 5 
Geo. Wimpey & Co., Ltd., Ham- 

CO rrr ere 5,207 3 10 
E. Parry & Co., Putney...... 5,019 18 0 
*John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., 

EN Sands +o anu dae-4>t6 4,990 10 9 





JJ, ETRIDGE, Ji. 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS. 


Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 
Telephone: Bishopsgate 1944/5, or write. 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E, 


RUTLAND.—Erection of new laundry buildings, 
alterations to buildings and roadway, for the Bos rd 
of Guardians :— 


"EIGN, TPAURSION ...... oc iccsccccee £667 


SALFORD.—For the erection of transformer sub- 
station at Moor-lane, Kersal, for the T.C. :— 
OF. NE Se so cc ivccccscccccss SM 


SALFORD.—For (a) provision and erection of the 
steelwork, &c., required in the construction of the 
turbine house and boiler house, switch house and other 
buildings at Agecroft; (b) excavations, concrete and 
brickwork, &c., including the necessary works in 
connection with the circulating water culverts, pump 
house and cooling tank, &c., for the T.C. :— 

*(a) Edward Wood & Co., Salford .. £37,596 
*(b) Sir Robt. McAlpine & Sons .... 23-632 








AUSTRIAN & JAPANESE 


AK FLOORING 


450 SQUARES 1” x 4” & 4}° 
220 ” 1?’ ” 
60 °°. 14° ” 


CAN BE PREPARED AT ONCE. 


YDNEY PRIDAY 


& SONS. ESTD. 1880 
25, Monument Street, E.C.3. 


Telephone Nos.: MINORIES 1162 (2 lines) 











Hospital & School Stoves 


MAKERS OF 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED and also SHORLAND PATENT 
WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 
vo ule. WRIGH  tinarrep, 
, Newman 8t., Oxfo London, W.1 
Burton Weir worke, pn sey 














HIGH-CLASS 


FLOORINGS 


of every description In 
WOOD BLOCKS. PARQUETRY 
SEASONED T. & G. WAINSCOT OAK 
TEAK AND MAPLE. 
FACTORY AND ROADWAY PAVING 


STEVENS & ADAMS 


LIMITED 
VICTORIA MILL, POINT PLEASANT 


WANDSWORTH, S.W.18. 
(Phones : Putney 1700 & 2457) 














e~ 




















OUR 2° Ce: 
CISTERNS, 
TANKS, and 
CYLINDERS 











Tuarsoxt. Chief Offices : 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 


Muezum yes (5 Lincs). 
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DETAILS OF CARVING IN BOARD ROOM. 
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PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY BUILDING, TOWER HILL. 


MR. EDWIN COoPER, F.R.!1.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY BUILDING, TOWER HILL: THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


MR. EDWIN COOPER, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY BUILDING, TOWER HILL: DOORWAY IN ROTUNDA. 
MR. EDWIN Cooper. F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY BUILDING, TOWER 


MR. EDWIN COOPER, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 





